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Who Owns the Ether? 


S we go to press, Commissioner Whalen of 
Plant and Structures, New York City, has just 
raised this question. The ether and its ownership 
has become a noisy issue in New York politics. The 
Commissioner has charged the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company with seeking a monopoly of 
radio broadcasting, and what is more the Board of 
Estimate has voted an appropriation of $50,000 to 
enable the Commissioner to install a city broadcast- 
ing station of giant power on the Municipal Build- 
ing! The contention, of course,—which has been 
gathering impetus for some little time—is that the 
A. T. and T was gradually acquiring complete con- 
trol over the messages that the wireless carried 
daily to thousands of communities and millions of 
men, women, and children. “The American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph,” said the Commissioner, “will 
be able to prescribe religion, politics, education and 
every other subject sent over the ether waves.” 
Murray Hulbert, who is chairman of the Board of 
Aldermen of New York City, has suggested that 
New York take an appeal to the United States At- 
torney-General with a request that he institute pro- 
ceedings against the company under the Sherman 
Anti-Trust law. There is the story, or part of, it. 
At the start off, the humorous oddity of this busi- 
ness gives one pause. A Board of Estimate in con- 
flict with a corporation for control, not of the air— 
hut the ether! But with a moment’s thought the 
seriousness as well as the extreme complexity of 
the matter are apparent. We do not know whether 
the American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
ure protected by their patents in what they are do- 


ing or are trying to do. Nor are we even’certain 
whether they have overstepped an ethical or a 
moral limitation in what they are attempting. But 
we are quite certain that a code of rules—probably 
both written and unwritten—must come to govern 
the use of the ether, as it has come to govern every 
other medium by which the public mind and tiie 
public will are influenced. The press—however 
abused—submits to the law of libel, and is not 
wholly insensitive to certain rules of an unwritten 
code. The same is true of the mails, the lecture 
platform, the theatre. The difficulties in the way 
of a proper control of broadcasting stations, in or- 
der that evii and slanderous matter be not flung 
through the air to a million minds, are great. And 
the question of a control of broadcasting by any 
one interest or group of interests is a grave one. 
But it must be met. The problem is raised at once 
of the part that the government should play in such 
a control. Indeed, our familiar friends “private 
enterprise” and “government control” reappear— 
this time anent the ether, however, and not the rail- 
roads. 


MacDonald and Poincare 


REMIER MacDonald’s frank and conversa- 

tional interchange of notes with Premier 
Poincaré has apparently refreshed even those 
who are most skeptical of a solution of Europe’s 
problems. They infect one with their sincerity 
and their evident desire to speak out and to 
drop the deceptive courtesies and devolutions of the 
“old diplomacy.” At that phrase there comes to 


mind the first great blow dealt the secret practices 
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of diplomacy by Woodrow Wilson. But with the 
excitement of that recollection comes the bitter 
memory of the disillusionment that followed. Will 
MacDonald’s frank words go the way of Mr. Wil- 
son’s “open-covenants, openly arrived at?” Can any 
dealing between nations, however sincere their rep- 
resentatives, be frank and unaffected like the deal- 
ings between individuals? Of course not. There 
are a hundred delicate details whose publication 
before the end of the conversations would wreck 
their success. ‘But these are matters different “in 
kind” from the network of “secret treaties”— 
which were published to the world after the armis- 
tice. The “secret treaties” which England had with 
Russia, with France and Japan, and the agreements 
which bound together the Central Powers, and pre- 


pared the way for a world war touched off like a — 


powder magazine in a few hours—these were 
wholly unnecessary. It is fair to hazard that with 
men of MacDonald’s temper in the chancellories of 
Europe, the treaties would never have been consum- 
mated. The conversations with Poincaré are for 
Europe merely the very first steps out of the wood, 
but their direction is unmistakable. 


An Opening for Democratic Propaganda 


HE War—and the Peace—opened up to us the 
T miraculous scope and the subtile depths of 
propaganda. For a time we were much ex- 

cited about it. Everybody was bent on ensnaring 
his fellow in some kind of a propagandist noose. 
There were groups who were severally engaged in 
spreading insidious gospels in favor of such things 
as peace, war, the League, the Germans, the Jews, 
the Nordics, Lucky Strikes and liquor. And in the 
past few months—not to mention the era of oil in 
which we are now immersed—the thing is with us 
all over again with a new virulence. There was 
first what one Senator has called “the most stu- 
pendous propaganda in modern times” in favor. of 
Mr. Mellon’s tax bill. There was a senatorial in- 
vestigation started to look after that. Then Mr. 
Bok put on the villain’s clothes, and Senator Moses 
—thanks to the good will of Miss Lape—succeeded 
in uncovering a vast scheme directed—and financed 
by Mr. Bok to the tune of over a hundred thousand 
dollars—heaven knows how much more—toward 
the unthinkable end of world peace! Meantime the 
ordinary routine propagandas, like the poor and 
taxes, were, of course, with us—the drys and the 
wets, .the semitics and anti-semitics, the Wall 
Streeters, and the Bolshevists and so on. And now 
instead of printers’ ink, a thin film of petroleum is 
being daubed here and there to serve every political, 
personal, commercial and patriotic purpose. It is 
a bold man who, in the face of the non-partisan and 
impartial fashion in which the oil has splashed 
about, would suggest an opening here for Demo- 
cratic propaganda. But we are prepared to do so. 
There is an old propagandist method, not much in 
vogue nowadays, but the most infectious and over- 
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whelming in the whole pack. It has been used a 
good deal by religious cults and once or twice by 
political organizations. It consists in the exhalta- 
tion of a man of such blazing and aggressive good 
will, sincerity, character and what not—that the 
news and conviction of his honesty infects by con- 
tagion a whole people—or enough of them to elect 
him. This is really not a counsel of. perfection— 
but a suggestion in practical politics. Let the Dem- 
ocrats—or the’ Republicans either, or the Farmer- 
Laborites—find a man—not a slogan—a man whose 


- honesty.and character inspire in those who meet 


him -a stupendous and pervasive propaganda in 
their favor. Perhaps we havé already found him 
—perhaps not. In any case he will be our next 


President. 


Senatorial Investigation 


\ [ R. DAUGHERTY may not be one of the best 
of those “best minds” with which it was 
once said President Harding had sur- 

rounded himself. But he has recently risen to a 

point of privilege, if not of justice, upon which he 


_is entitled to be heard. He has protested that in 


inquiring into his character and the administration 
of his office as the Senate investigating committee 
proposes, he himself as the accused, so to speak, 
will have no opportunity to bring witnesses in his 
own behalf or to cross-examine those summoned 
against him. The procedure of a Senatorial inves- 
tigation—God preserve the italics—is to summon 
witness after witness and accumulate documents 
and other evidence, but after the witnesses have 
spoken and the documents are in, there is no chance 
for the investigatee—the accused—to question the 
motives or credibility of witnesses or the value of 
other evidence, or in any way to exercise what in a 
court of law are the accepted rights of the accused 
and his counsel. Since investigations have become 
a sort of major sport for the Senate, and have at 
least in the minds of the people assumed the as- 
pects of a judicial trial, it is important that this 
defect in the rules be corrected, not only in the in- 
terests of Mr. Daugherty, but of justice. 


President Eliot at Ninety 


COMMANDING figure in our national life 
A for more than fifty years, President Eliot, 

who will be ninety years of age on March 20, 
has “commanded” by force of intellect and charac- 
ter. In theory a great democrat, in practice he is 
a great aristocrat. This is as it should be. He is 
sincere in theory and in practice. For an educator 
of his parts is bound to loom above his fellows and 
to be conscious of his superiority. But he is de- 
voted to democratic principles and is ready to 
measure his strength with all comers. To have been 
an outstanding president of Harvard is in itself 
sufficient distinction, but to be thought of by the 
public as one who might have excelled in several 
different spheres of activity is a superlative test of 
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greatness. In his profession as educator he has 
been variously praised and blamed for his espousal 
of the elective system—his best-known contribution 
to educational science. He went in for it on the as- 
sumption that a young man should be the master of 
his destiny, capable of marking out the best course 
for himself. The assumption was based on the 
splendid American principle of individual self-re- 
liance. If practically the system broke down and 
tended to promote lop-sided education, he might 
contend that this was no fault of his. President 
Eliot has always acted on conviction, regardless of 
the timid opinion of those surrounding him. When 
he launched the idea of the Five-Foot Shelf of 
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Harvard Classics, there was much ridicule and 
even indignation over the taking of the name of 
Harvard in vain. Yet he was essentially right. The 
enormous sale of these books is proof positive that 
the public was only waiting to be told what to read 
by one in authority. He has looked into the heart 
of America and found it good, with absolute faith 
in its institutions. It would have been so easy for 
him, the aristocratic product of old American stock, 
to grow cynical and to despair of new-fangled in- 
novations. He continues to be as dogmatic about 
life in general as he always has been about the in- 
comparable advantages of rowing—a youthful trait 
which insures him against old age. _ 


The Next Hundred Days 


den will be ringing with praises of the larg- 

est assortment of Presidential candidates ever 
offered the unterrified Democracy of the United 
States. Not even the “silver” convention of ’96 at 
Chicago, or the Baltimore convention that nomi- 
nated Woodrow Wilson in 1912, produced as long 
an advance roster as that to be presented at the 
New York convention which opens June 24. 

The list will include men who for years have been 
subjects of serious discussion as Presidential pos- 
sibilities, as well as favorite sons and dark horses, 
so dark that they fade off into oblivion—or Florida. 
W. G. McAdoo will be there, if not as the leading 
candidate, at least with enough votes to encourage 
him in attempting the réle of Warwick. Recent 
events have lessened his availability; nevertheless 
his strength with labor in industrial and transpor- 
tation centers, sporadically through the granger 
sections, and on the Pacific Coast, will keep him a 
strong factor. Whoever wins the nomination must 
have McAdoo support on the decisive ballot. Mr. 
McAdoo remains, however, the unanimous nominee 
of the G. O. P. for the Democratic nomination. 

Oscar W. Underwood, the “White Hope” of the 
South, had 117 votes on the first ballot at Baltimore, 
and will go into this convention with almost as 
many. Mr. Underwood is the kind of person for 
whom everyone, even Jim Reed, has a kind word. 
He will have votes from New England and some 
second string support from New York, New Jer- 
sey, and Pennsylvania. After Arkansas has quit 
voting for Senator Robinson, Virginia for Carter 
Glass, and Mississippi for Pat Harrison, Under- 
wood should gain impressively. Although the senior 
Senator from Alabama has influential friends 
everywhere, his geographical location is a handicap. 
The convention, if it runs true to precedent, will 
seek a leader from a pivotal State, and Alabama has 
long since been made safe for Democracy. 

This consideration turns the spotlight upon the 
debatable Middle Western States—so frequently 
the open sesames for candidates—Ohio, Indiana, 


0: E hundred days hence Madison Square Gar- 


and Illinois. The easy way for a Democrat to be- 
come President is to carry two of these three States, 
while holding fast to the Democratic die-hards in 
the South and Southwest. Ohio had two outside 
possibilities before ex-Senator Atlee Pomerene was 
snared into the thankless task of prosecuting the 
oil lease cases, from which he can scarcely escape 
in time to make a campaign. Former Governor 
Cox, who went to the bottom of the puddle in 1920, 
has cast his pebble into 1924’s muddy waters with- 
out creating a ripple. His support seems to con- 
sist largely of persons who are sorry for him. 

Indiana has a real potentiality in Senator Sam- 
uel M. Ralston, a person acceptable to Mr. Tag- 
gart of French Lick and Mr. Brennan of Chicago. 
These gentlemen know exactly what they want and 
their support is not to be despised, especially in a 
many-sided convention open to log rolling and horse 
trading. Mr. Ralston made a good Governor and 
is a silent Senator, even in the midst of alarums. 
His chief claim to fame is that he has not an enemy 
in the world. 

Of a more definite cast is John W. Davis, whose 
present political eclipse is one of the puzzles of 
American public life. After service in the House 
of Representatives, he became Solicitor-General of 
the United States, which office he held with superb 
distinction until he succeeded Walter Hines Page 
as Ambassador to the Court of St. James’s. At Lon- 
don he scored a triumph in a difficult period; but 
at such personal financial sacrifice that he was 
forced to relinquish public life. Associating him- 
self with an old and leading law firm in New York, 
he was immediately recognized as one of the out- 
standing figures at the American bar. He comes 
from a State politically debatable, West Virginia. 
Davis’s equipment, experience, and reputation are 
enough to make him the leading candidate; yet he 
is not so regarded. Is it possible that in an age 
of big business no lawyer capable of advising a cor- 
poration is eligible for high office? Is there any 
hope for a country that deliberately sets its face 
against ability? 
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New York contributes “Al” Smith and “Doc” 
Copeland to the oratory of the convention, but 
hardly to its serious consideration. Governor 
Smith’s capacity and charm might make him Presi- 
dent in a Klanless country; but that organization, 
it is said, holds the balance of power in several 
States, every one of which is essential to Demo- 
cratic victory. Senator Copeland is a late comer 


in national politics, but noted for his activities in’ 


public health, temperance, and church circles. 
These sources of strength may bring him the sec- 
ond place on the ticket, hardly the first. 

Senator James A. Reed, of Missouri, is the can- 
didate of the Hearst newspapers and the lost legion 
of Democratic irreconcilables. The suspicion holds 
that Senator Reed is campaigning not so much for 
the Presidency as for the sake of getting the floor 
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of the convention and unmaking whomever McAdoo 
tries to make. 

Other favorite sons are Senator Ferris of Michi- 
gan, a sterling citizen, but more than seventy years 
old; Governor Charles Bryan, a localized edition of 
his wandering brother and who, like Samuel Gom- 
pers, wears a silk skull cap; Governor Ritchie, of 
Maryland, the handsomest governor in the world 
and with a fine reputation at home; and Dr. A. A. 
Murphree, of Florida, who was handpicked by Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan for the purpose of keeping 
Oscar Underwood from getting Florida’s vote 
early in the convention. , 

Perhaps this list is incomplete; but already the 
wiseacres are predicting that the Democratic con- 
vention will last a month. It is an era of prophets 
and politicians. 


The Real Editors 


who in those earlier times did not know what 

papers they edited? On the other hand who 
today can mention the names’ of the editors of the 
New York daily newspapers? Or who living in 
the neighborhood of New York has any difficulty in 
placing such columnists and feature writers as Don 
Marquis, Heywood Broun, F. P. A., or Percy Ham- 
mond? Mark Sullivan, Washington correspondent, 
has become a national figure in journalism. But 
the editors, in the East at any rate, have fallen into 
an obscure background. 

Formerly the editors were the stars. They 
thundered forth their views like intellectual auto- 
crats. There was never any doubt as to which was 
the soul of the paper and which was its body. The 
business department had not tHen begun to dispute 
as to the comparative value to a paper of itS adver- 
tisements and its editorials. The New York Eve- 
ning Post, under Godkin, with never more than 
25,000 subscribers, was quite commonly called one 
of the most potent influences in American public 
life. Editorials were read and enjoyed, and often 
bitterly disputed. 

What a contrast with the present time! Many 
go so far as to say that editorials, generally speak- 


(5 wo in Dana, Godkin—to go no farther— 


ing, have little or no influence. And they instance . 


results of elections in the case of which the edi- 
torial pages of the so-called reputable papers, 
having a majority of the readers in the commun- 
ity, failed to get a majority of the votes. If this 
argument is not entirely convincing, it is true that 
New York editors no longer have a personal fol- 
lowing upon which they can count. The late Frank 
I. Cobb, of the World, was the last to maintain the 
old tradition. 

Their places have been taken by the columnists 
and feature writers. It is not because these are 
more brilliant than the editors. They have won 
their devoted following by being extremely per- 


sonal. They have talent, but they are figures, in 
the sense that Mary Pickford and Babe Ruth are 
figures in the popular mind. Out of all the non- 
sense and entertainment and information that they 
variously furnish emerge pictures of the men them- 
selves, upon which the imagination can dwell. They 
are human beings with whom we will laugh when 
they wish us to laugh and be serious when they 
have something sober to say. 

If they were merely vulgar fun-makers, the fact 
that most of them receive larger salaries than the 
editors, whom they are supposed to serve, would 
be a sad commentary on the present state of Ameri- 
can intelligence. They are more than fun-makers; 
they deal in ideas—always an exciting, explosive 
commodity when it is touched up with entertain- 
ment. And they stand before the public on their 
own legs. 

Could the lesson be plainer? Greeley, Dana, 
Godkin were right. The-people wanted to hear 
what they personally had to say on the events and 
tendencies of their time, and not what their views 
were after being modified so as to conform with 
the expedient attitudes of their respective pro- 
prietors. It must not be thought from this that 
these older editors felt privileged to speak as the 
mood took hold of them on any particular day. 
They had thought out fundamental policies in ac- 
cordance with their character and convictions; they 
had standards by which to measure current hap- 
penings. Their editorials expressed the reactions 
of sturdy intellects and thus permitted the reader 
to glimpse the man behind the pen. Columnists 
and feature writers are the only ones affording that 
opportunity and enjoying that privilege today. 

Americans are said to be living in a land of 
machine-made products and to be the victims of 
machine-made tastes. How is it, then, that the 
anonymous, “machine-made’” editorial is losing its 
influence and that the signed, personal feature has 
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gained such ascendancy? Why is it that William 
Allen White enjoys so great a reputation? Why 
is it, too, that the editorials in other small-town 
papers are religiously read in their communities? 
Obviously because the writers are their own bosses 
and are “figures.” Personality, character is the es- 
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sence of style and it is the essence of influence. 
Can it be that the real editors, the real shapers of 
opinion, in New York and in other large cities of 
the East, are writing in columns other than those 
set aside for editorials? Or is such a statement 
just a big fat symptom. 


The Frenchman and His Franc 
By John R. Ellingston 


carries the notice that MacDonald and Poincaré are 

clearing the way for peace in Europe. On the right 
side of the same page appears this heading: “French 
Franc Reaches New Low Level.” At the very moment 
that the hitherto intransigent French Premier forsees 
the possibility of evacuation of the Ruhr and the reduc- 
tion of France’s enormous army, the business world 
betrays a more disastrous lack of confidence in the franc 
than that which attended the mad French sweep into 
the Ruhr. 

To the simple mind of,the layman, who has been fed 
on the belief that the malady afflicting French finance is 
a compound disease called the “occupation of the Ruhr 
and a large standing army,” the situation is mystifying. 
As a matter of fact this disease is only a contributing 
cause to the present high temperature of French credit. 
The fundamental cause lies much deeper and will take 
much more drastic remedies. 

In all probability, the financial world, the opinions of 
which fix the exchange rate of the franc, believes in the 
sincerity of the Paris Government’s desire to get out 
from under the Ruhr problem and to cut down the waste- 
ful size of its army. This world probably believes that 
Poincaré, et al, see the folly of their chauvinistic in- 
sanity and have a very real desire to return to a more 
peaceful and conciliatory policy. What they do not 
believe in is the fundamental financial stability of the 
French Government, or of the French people taken col- 
lectively. 

In looking over the financial history of France dur- 
ing the last decade and a half, the business world is 
forced to the conclusion that unsound financing does not 
date from the post-war period, and it not wholly due to 
destruction of national resources on the battlefield. It 
sees that for several years before the war the Budget 
of France showed a small annual deficit; that instead 
of liquidating this deficit by increased taxation and de- 
creased expenditures, the various ministries issued 
greater and greater loans. It sees the enormously aug- 
mented spending of the war period in no way counter- 
balanced by a proportionate rise in taxation; and it 
sees, finally, an abortive attempt to pay war debts and 
to finance reconstruction by milking the defeated enemy. 
In short, it sees a people, composed of individuals of un- 
questioned financial integrity, refusing to pay their own 
way. 

That the. basic fault lies with the French people seems 
practically certain. After all, elected governments gen- 
erally reflect the will of the majority of their constitu- 
ents in essential things. When they cease to do so they 
are replaced. The Government of France has changed 
at least four times since the Armistice, and yet not one 


[Nex front page of the daily press on its left side 


of these Governments has had the courage to tax the 
people to pay the national debt. 

The Frenchman refuses to be taxed,—at least to the 
point where it hurts. ‘And he refuses because of his 
particular attitude toward and opinion of governments 
generally. To the Frenchman, government is a servant 
whose presence he countenances only so long as that 
servant remains an asset. He has absolutely no respect 
for it as the representative of the common will, and the 
moment it becomes a liability his impulse is to throw 
it over. 

In contrast to the inborn faith of the Anglo-Saxon in 
government, the Frenchman has instinctive hate of 
it as something which infringes on his personal liberty. 
Governments make laws, and laws to him are prohibi- 
tions, and prohibitions are an insult to his self expres- 
sion. He bristles at the very sight of a policeman, the 
representative of the law. The gendarme drives off 
the street pedlar who has no license, and in so doing sub- 
mits to the colorful and vituperative abuse of all the re- 
spectable shopkeepers and residents of the quartier, 
who drop everything on the instant to vent their con- 
tempt of the executor of their collective will. 

Throughout France there is an instinctive enmity 
between the people and their police who symbolize the 
Government. Street gamins are encouraged to thumb 
their. noses at the bluecoat and fishwives to sharpen 
their wits at his expense. 

The sight of a “Smoking Forbidden” sign always fills 
the Frenchman with the desire to smoke. Fewer things 
are “defendu” in France than in any other country in 
the world. It isn’t that the Frenchman is lawless; it is 
that he is a law unto himself. The only mob in the 
world which can function without a leader is the French 
mob; the only soldier in the world who is on a footing 
approaching comradeship with his officer is the French 
soldier. 

The Frenchman, then, accepts government on suffer- 
ance, and only so long as it appears to be of some use to 
him. He has no faith in its superior judgment and 
bows to it only if it suits his pleasure. As long as it 
seems capable of extracting several billions from Ger- 
many to pay for his devasted farms and factories, he 
supports it; the moment it begins to pinch him person- 
ally, he opposes it. It must be admitted, also, that the 
French are particularly sensitive in their pocketbooks. 
Their thrift is proverbial; it even borders on avarice. 
Taxation, therefore, touches the raw more quickly than 
other forms of Governmental prohibition. 

It is considered perfectly honorable in France to 
cheat the assessor. The best counsels are hired to en- 
compass this. - The man who fails merely proves his stu- 
pidity. The intense patriotism of the Frenchman is to 
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his land, to his race, to his literary and artistic tradi- 
tions, and not at all to his Government as the symbol of 
all these. For the national defense he will melt his 
* family plate and give his blood with an equal exultation. 
He made extraordinary financial sacrifices in 1870 to 
pay the German levy, because he burned to avenge his 
wounded military pride and regain his lost provinces, 
and he had to be free to do this. At the present time, no 
sense of solidity with his Government gives him a feel- 
ing of personal responsibility for its debts; none of the 
emotions which can induce him to self-sacrifice is being 
played upon; the result is he refuses to be taxed. 
The French Government is, consequently, held in the 
crotch of a pair of shears, one blade of which is the huge 


national debt and the other the intransigent attitude of 
the French citizen with regard to heavy taxation. As 
long as the latter blade continues unbending, the posi- 
tion of the Government will be impossible, its credit will 


decline, and the franc will continue to fall. The credi- - 


tors who have added loan upon loan in the hope of sav- 
ing their original advances are beginning to see the fu- 
tility of their efforts. The reduction of her expensive 
army and retirement from the Ruhr will not save the 
franc. The only hope is that the Frenchman will take 
a lesson from his neighbor, the Briton, and dig deep 
down into his pocket. It will hurt him now, as it hurts 
the Briton, but drastic operations are sometimes the 
only remedy. 


The Third Party Movement 


By Benjamin Stolberg 


It becomes increasingly evident that the third party group in Congress is in a strategic political 
position. Its present tactics and its future development concern every political party. Mr. Benjamin 
Stolberg is a newspaper and magazine writer who has made the third party movement his special study for 
the past six months. Although obviously sympathetic, his interpretation is not uncritical—The Editor 


Johnson for his opinion on the prospects of a 
national third party ticket in 1924. The Farmer- 

Labor Senator answered very circumspectly, and in the 
light of subsequent events most sensibly, that he might 
be ready for a definite view on the subject towards the 
end of February. To judge by the tactics of his political 
colleagues and by his own more recent moves, he appar- 
ently has come to the conclusion that now is a propitious 
time to launch the third party on a national scale in the 
reasonable hope that it might survive the election period. 
Why was the Senator who has been elected on a third 
party ticket so cautious at first? The immediate reason 
was that at that moment the third party development 


) BOUT three months ago I asked Senator Magnus 


was at a critical stage. There were factional fears, dis-_ 


trusts and hesitations in the world of labor and among 
the radical groups. But probably the stronger reason 
was the traditional American hesitancy to prognosticate 
about third party movements. For since the foundation 
of the Republican party the infant mortality of all these 
movements has been exactly one hundred percent. 
Why? Simply because so far every one of our third 
parties was either the result of local or sectional revolts 
against the two dominant parties; or it was based on 
politico-economic systems whose roots lay either in the 
intellectual history of Europe, such as the different 
schools of socialism, or in the Utopian dreams of lovable 
visionaries such as Henry George. They did not grow 
out of the social experiences of the American people as 
a whole. Inevitably, then, they lacked the spiritual vi- 
tality to build up the immensely complex party machines 
without which no political organization can function, in 
every county, hamlet, ward, city and state of this vast 
and heterogeneous empire. In time, these local disaf- 
fections were partly ameliorated by the two old parties, 
which were everywhere autonomous. Election laws were 
changed to suit local needs. Special interests, from the 
worst to the best, played on the two old parties in every 
community. Good Government and social reform forces 
patiently whittled at the vested interests. But the old 
parties are rooted in the American body politic. They 
are “entrenched”; so much so that even Roosevelt, with 


all his influence, vitality and skill, found it impossible to 
overcome their sheer ubiquity and traditionalism. 

Obviously then, a successful third party movement 
in America must be built on the slow and painful and in- 
cessant re-education of the American electorate. A third 
party which is immediately out for the national admin- 
istration has little chance. But a third party which is 
willing to take its time on the theory that time is on its 
side, has undoubted opportunities. For in the eyes of 
many Americans the political distinctions between Re- 
publicans and Democrats are gradually losing all their 
significance, and the American people are increasingly 
ready for the clear cut opposition between a Radical and 
a Conservative party. A mere progressive movement 
such as the Bull Moose,—a mere left wing of one of the 
old parties,—might sweep the nation like a gust of wind 
but no more. Only a genuine opposition party can hope 
for permanency. 

Now, the only groups on which such opposition might 
be built are the industrial worker and the “dirt” farmer. 
They feel strongly that they are standing at the thresh- 
old of a new age. Actually or fictitiously, Labor Gov- 
ernments now control three-quarters of the surface of 
the globe. More or less consciously labor everywhere 
feels that it is destined for a great réle in industrial so- 
ciety. But in every country it seeks expression accord- 
ing to its own history. It is clear that in America it is 
not aiming at a proletarian dictatorship. Neither does 
it have the historic background for a Socialist party 
such as now “controls” chaotic Germany. But our 
farmer-labor movement is very distinctly looking up 
with hope and admiration to the British experiment. 
It feels that to some extent the same forces which two 
decades ago have formed the British Labor party are 
now rapidly maturing here. 

The backbone of the current populist movement is in 
the Northwest, slowly spreading to the Middle—and 
even to the Southwest. The preliminary educational 
work was done by the Nonpartisan League, from 1915 to 
1919. For a time the League controlled not merely the 
State of North Dakota, but had a number of State repre- 
sentatives in. Wisconsin and Minnesota and very active 
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organizations in Idaho, Iowa, Wyoming, and even as far 
south as Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas. Today the 
League has almost altogether lost its influence, due to 
the overambitious business schemes of its founder, 
‘Arthur C. Townley. But it tied up with the co- 
operative movement which had been struggling ‘in the 
Northwest, especially in Minnesota under the leadership 
of Magnus Johnson, for almost a quarter of a century. 
It was in this “radical” political atmosphere that the 
present Minnesota Farmer-Labor party was born and, 
with the aid of La Foletteism and the trade union move- 
ment, nursed into sufficient strength to elect both United 
States Senators from Minnesota. 

The Shipstead-Magnus.Johnson platform is both sim- 
ple and gigantic. It is for the nationalization of all 
farm marketing, of coal, water power and the railroads. 
It is for detailed regulation of all business, but against 
the Esch-Cummins Railroad Bill to which the railroad 
workers object. It is.also for the “democratic operation” 
of the Federal Reserve act and in favor of an excess 
profits tax. And in case we have a national third party 
movement this year, these planks will no doubt form the 
central part of its platform. 

Between 1918 and 1922 a new labor party with a 
queer long name was born every day or two but only 
here and there did they successfully elect their candi- 
dates to minor offices. The age-long nonpartisan politi- 
cal policy of the American Federation of Labor kept most 
of the big craft unions out of political action, and with- 
out the official sanction of the big “international” unions 
the movement could not grow. 

But during the depression of 1919 and 1920 as well 
as during the next two years the rank and file of one 
union after another began agitating for independent po- 
litical action. Finally President William H. Johnston, 
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of the machinists, called the “First Conference for Pro- 
gressive Political Action” at Chicago in February, 1922. 
The call was heeded by the miners, the powerful rail- 
road brotherhoods, the Amaglamated Clothing Workers, 
and the old Socialist party. There is little doubt that it 
exercised some influence over the “radical” congression- 
al elections in November, 1922, and in December, 1922, 
it met again in Cleveland to consolidate its forces and 
to perfect its organization. 

It should be mentioned that the more radical zealots 
for a third party banded together as the “Federated 
Farmer-Labor Party” in Chicago, last July. The C. P. 
P. A. (Conference for Progressive Political Action) es- 
chews all intercourse with their more radical brethren. 

In spite of its affection for La Follette, the Conference 
—before the oil scandal—was working for McAdoo, 
who had a large following: among the railroaders. But 
oil has brought out the suppressed wishes for a third 
party. At its last meeting in St. Louis, in February, it 
felt that McAdoo was likely to prove unavailable for the 
Democratic nomination. And so, after reaffirming its 
Chicago and Cleveland platforms it voted to meet again 
in Cleveland in July for the purpose of nominating a 
Presidential third-party ticket. 

There is some reason to believe that the next Cleve- 
land Conference will see the establishment of a genuine 
national Farmer-Labor party. The group has appar- 
ently been collaborating with the “radical’’ blocs in both 
houses of Congress, and seems to have reason to believe 
that Senator La Follette may be willing to head them 
as a party. But many things may happen between now 
and July. 

It looks, however, as if nothing short of a war or a 
new scandal, perhaps, would prevent a third party en- 
tering the next Presidential campaign. 


Kindling Fires on the Rhine 
By John Bakeless 


“As the occupation of Alsace-Lorraine after 1870 created the demand for ‘revanche, so the French 
occupied areas are creating an embittered longing for ‘die Rache’—at the cost, no doubt, of another and a 
bloodier war, with newer, costlier, and more dreadful weapons; but at any rate, in any way, on any terms, 


revenge.” 


NE railroad train a day runs from the French 
() City of Strassburg into occupied Germany. The 

unlucky traveler who misses it, or the lazy one 
who finds it inconvenient, must make the best of his way 
by street car and on foot from the soil of France into 
occupied Germany on the right bank of the Rhine. 
Past the sentinel in horizon blue and the dowaniére on 
the French side, one walks across the Rhine which once 
was German, to another French sentry on the German 
side. Only after passing the second silent, horizon- 
blue figure with the wicked-looking triangular bayonet, 
coes one come at last into the hands of the German 
customs. The baggage examination is quickly over, for 
no one in his senses carries much baggage into Germany 
these days. It remains to make a declaration of all 
money and valuables and to receive the indispensable 
Bescheinigung without which one is likely to leave most 
of what he owns in the hands of the Imperial Republic 
when he tries to leave its territory. This particular 
Herr Amerikaner is possessed of a gold watch, eight 


francs, and a modest supply of one-dollar bills which, in 
Germany at least, justify their traditional title of “al- 
mighty.” 

“Ach, So!” breathes a weighty Teuton official stertor- 
ously, and the precious Bescheinigung is handed over in 
exchange for a few centimes—‘Franzdésisches Geld, 
Bitte,”—for the French Army is on German soil at Kehl 
and has brought its own currency with it, vastly better 
than paper millions which are something to-day and will 
turn to waste paper in your pocket before to-morrow. 

Once over the Rhine there is no blinking the fact of 
French occupation for a single instant. It is not in- 
tended that the Germans shall be allowed to forget. 
The French Army fought brilliantly and bravely for 
four years; now that it is victorious it is not above a 
certain very human tendency to rub it in. The little 
square in front of the Kehl railway station might be the 
centre of a French military camp. On the top-most 
arch of the German end of the bridge stands a huge 
wooden rooster—the cock of France triumphant though 
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View of the Rhine at Andernach, ten miles from Coblentz 


unofficial emblem of the Republic. Up and down the 
streets of the little village of Kehl itself, swarm figures 
in horizon blue, French soldiers off duty. Others pass 
and re-pass, engaged in an army’s endless routine. An 
orderly rides by. A coach and pair with a horizon- 
blue coachman—for some mysterious reason replacing 
the usual staff motor—drives along, bearing an officer on 
some official mission. The sentries present arms as he 
passes. A group of officers strides by. There is a 
flicker of salutes. : 

Yet to all this bustle and ado the German inhabitants 
of the village pay not the slightest heed. It is typical 
of the attitude of the dwellers in Germany’s Main Streets 
when they come into contact with the conqueror. Passive 
submission and an utter ignoring of the invader—that 
is the rule in Kehl. “The Frenchman is on our soil. We 
cannot dislodge him, but let us at least ignore him.” 

A ticket to Biihl, thirty miles away? One franc. Only 
a billion or so, and a very good bargain, too, even though 
the ticket seller may have made a trifling profit of a few 
millions on the exchange. 

The little cars of the narrow gauge railway to Biihl 
are filled with laborers returning after their day’s work. 
A builder in the seat opposite grows talkative. Times 
are hard in Germany, ja, ja. Still, people are building 
houses—for who is foolish enough to save money that 
melts in his pocket?—and a man who can make houses 
can also make a living. 

As the train reaches the limit of the occupied zone it 
halts and the familiar horizon blue appears again. An 
officer. Not a word is spoken. The workmen know 
what he wants and each man pulls out a pass. The car 
is utterly silent while—impeccably accoutered, armed, 
aloof, erect, the very model of a beau sabreur—the 
Frenchman stalks down the aisle, scanning the papers 
that the Germans grudgingly extend. Again the atti- 
tude so apparent in the village street at Kehl. 


Now I knew the reason for the humming flock of army 
airplanes that had gone droning across the clear blue 
autumn sky an hour or two before. Not for a moment 
must the Germans be allowed to forget the dominance of 
France. French airplanes in the German sky. French 
soldiers on the village street. French naval launches on 
the Rhine. A French officer demanding passes in a 
fourth class railway carriage. After all, only the ordi- 
nary and inevitable accompaniments of a military oc- 
cupation by any Power on earth; but still a perpetual 
round of galling daily incidents creating in humble Ger- 
man workmen—who never: give a thought to another 
occupation by another Power in Belgium, 1914—a pas- 
sion for vengeance, some time, somehow, when Germany 
shall have arms again. It is the kind of thing the Ger- 
man does not talk about, but it is a feeling all the deeper 
for that. 

Once in Germany and away from the cordon of sen- 
tries that marks the boundary of the French occupation, 
one can forget the invader for the moment—until the 
grimly -hostile sign “No French or Belgians Received” 
in your hotel, or the surly indignation of the ticket seller 
from whom you innocently try to buy passage to a sta- 
tion which is in French hands, serves as a reminder. 
And as one leaves Germany at last, one finds again at 
the frontier all the reminders of two great nations’ 
hatred, one for the other. 

At the little railroad station in Griesheim there are 
two Moroccan guards. Since Frankfort has no rail con- 
nections with the occupied area, all the passenger traffic 
that would normally pass through its big central rail- 
way station is diverted to the little country station of 
Griesheim and the tiny waiting room is filled from wall 
to wall with people, all pressing towards the wicket. A 
train pulls in outside and the travelers disembarking 
from it add to the confusion. A burly Moroccan soldier 
pushes his way through the crowd with an air of au- 
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thority, waves a brusque official arm, and clears a pas- 
sage for them. ; , 


From where I stand, wedged in with Germans on 


every side, the tense restraint among the people as the 
colored soldier passes is almost tangible. There is no 
murmuring, no grumbling, above all no resistance to the 
Moroccan’s orders. The Germans know they are under 
a military régime and they understand—none better— 
the penalties that a military government can mete out; 
but their very submission is charged with venom. They 
fall silent as the dusky soldier of France strides by; 
and through that silence one can almost hear the hiss 
of gas escaping from its cylinders, the roar of airplane 
motors, and the din of tanks in a terrible war to come. 
In outward appearance the Griesheim station on this 
autumn afternoon is only a dingy railway waiting room 
packed with a swarm of shabby people and kept in order 
by a slightly overbearing soldier whose skin is of another 
color. There is only the silence of its people to remind 
an on-looker that this is really a new witches’ cauldron 
with the hatred of rival nations bitterly simmering. 

In Mayence the horizontally striped green, red, and 
white flag of the Rhine Republic was flying from the 
Separatist headquarters and French troops in the uni- 
form of Spahis, Moroccans, chasseurs alpins, and the 
long-familiar horizon blue, swarmed in ‘the streets. 
Here at last were white troops, but colored soldiers and 
Moroccans were almost as numerous, together with 
enough French civilians of the worse sort to irritate 
the native German population. 

Two of these, workmen or mechanics, occupied—to 
the silent exasperation of the other passengers—the 
front of the street car that took me from one railroad 
station to the other. They were typical of their Medi- 
terranean or Alpine type—little, dark, brown-eyed, talk- 
ative. There was some difficulty about their money. 
They had French bank notes but their fare they either 
could not pay or would not, while the conductor—blond 
and blue-eyed, a very German-looking giant—surveyed 
them from the doorway with comic puzzlement. He 
was in a quandary. To put Frenchmen off the car prob- 
ably meant a collision with the French military author- 
ities.. Not to collect their fares at all certainly meant 
trouble with the street car company. He appealed to the 
solitary American sitting near. Were these friends of 
mein Herr, and if so, would he kindly pay their fares? 
The acquaintanceship was hastily disclaimed and the 
two Frenchmen continued to sit shrieking at each other 
across the aisle for the remainder of the journey while 
tue conductor continued to gaze at them in dismayed 
despair and the German passengers eyed them with 
silent fury. It was one example of the sort of daily 
pin pricks that infuriate a nation. 

Everywhere in the occupied area the curfew is be- 
ing enforced. Huge placards, signed by the French 
commander, warned the citizens off the streets. After 
six or seven o’clock at night the people must be in their 
homes and sentries posted here, there, and everywhere 
about the streets make it perfectly certain that the mili- 
tary regulations are complied with. Physicians and a 
few other favored classes are allowed the privilege of 
walking the streets of their cities after dark. Other- 
wise the streets are absolutely abandoned. The traveler 
entering Bonn at night is permitted to keep his railway 
ticket in order to display it when challenged by the 
soldiers. If he is clearly on his way home or to a hotel 
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after the arrival of a late train he is allowed to pass, on 
showing the ticket—and the belated traveler has need of 
that magic bit of pasteboard. Bonn is so thoroughly 
policed that two sentries had halted me within three 


minutes of leaving the station, while in the market - 


place, two minutes’ walk farther on, a cavalry patrol de- 
scended upon me; yet in all this time I met but one civil- 
ian—a German inn-keeper who had cautiously ventured 
outside his own door to lock up for the night, while a 
colored sentry across the way eyed him suspiciously. 

In Bonn as in Mayence the French troops were every- 
where. Two platoons of infantry held the market place, 
while the Separatist flag—a certain haziness appears to 
exist in the Separatist mind as to which side is really 
right side up—waved its green and red and white over 
the city hall, where Separatist and French officials were 
moving back and forth, apparently on the best of terms, 
with a machine gun thrusting its wicked brown muzzle 
from the entry way to remind the people that the market 
place of Bonn is theirs no longer. A walk about the city 
reveals further reminders of the occupation on every 
side. Near the Beethoven statue is a canteen selling 
French books and newspapers, where the soldiers swarm 
as the worshippers go past to the Miinsterkirche opposite. 
Part of a cavalry platoon—in full war equipment—was 
picketed in the exact centre of the park adjoining the 
University, while up and down the Rhine, amid passing 
barges and festive Rhine steamers, buzzed a fussy little 
motor launch, manned by a crew in French naval uni- 
form and bearing a French flag as big as a sail. Even 
as far up the river as Mayence the French naval, uni- 
form was to be seen on the streets, for a naval detach- 
ment is co-operating with the army. The watch is on 
the Rhine indeed. . 

The French troops move back and forth from town 
to town, commandeering what transport they require. 
Necessarily civilian passengers are discommoded, and 
those who are turned out of railway cars that French 
troops may occupy them, or forced to stand in crowded 
corridors that French officers may sprawl over a whole 
compartment, are not the more inclined to forget war 
bitternesses. Hatred of the French overmasters every 
other emotion in the German heart just now. In Stutt- 
gart—well outside the occupied area, where it is safe to 
talk—I was told that the war of revenge is no longer 
discussed—Germany has got past the point where one 
wastes words on certainties. The people know that they 
are disarmed and helpless. They bide their time be- 
cause they must, but when that time comes, whether in 
this generation or the next, they will take vengeance in 
a war of extermination. 

Not to a single German does the thought seem to oc- 
cur that the severity of the Franco-Belgian occupation 
is in no wise comparable to the iron rule of Germany in 
Belgium and northern France. To the popular mind of 
Germany the Belgians like the French are simply in- 
vaders of the rights of a helpless people; and the length 
of the Belgians’ own war memories was made abundant- 


_ly clear at Aix-la-Chapelle, where I incautiously spoke 


a few words of German in the hearing of a Belgian cus- 
toms official, who bristled instantly and prepared to 
exact the full pound of flesh that the law awarded him 
until he caught sight of the blue paper and red seal of 
an American passport, and vanished amid a profusion of 
bows and polite salutations. However the French may 
hate Americans, the Belgians at least do not forget. 
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Domestic 


Teapot Dome 


HE sensation of the week in the Sen- 

atorial oil investigation was provided 
by the adding of Senator Walsh’s name 
to the list of those having had relations 
with Doheny. The relations in question, 
which consisted in discussion by letter 
of an oil proposition in Montana, and 
ended with a refusal by Mr. Walsh to 
participate, appear innocent enough, al- 
though the fact that the Senator, who 
has been a leading light in the investi- 
gation, did not reveal the correspond- 
ence until forced to do so aroused sus- 
picion. The situation as regards Attor- 
ney General Daugherty has come to a 
head in plans for a hearing at which 
charges will be preferred. The com- 
mittee handling this initial step towards 
impeachment is headed by Senator 
Brookhart and intends to give the At- 
torney General a “fair” hearing, while 
keeping control of proceedings. In the 
meantime Mr. Daugherty, who is in 
Florida, refuses to resign. It is rumored 
again, however, that President Coolidge 
may soon demand and force the resigna- 
tion. 

Other business taken up by the oil in- 
vestigating committee was more or less 
routine, resulting from last week’s dis- 
closures. The Doheny-McLean tele- 
grams, the code of which was identified 
by Chief Detective Burns as an old U.S. 
one, were decoded and read into the 
record, and many minor witnesses were 
called. 


The Veterans’ Bureau 


Another investigation which broke 
into larger areas during the week was 
that of the Veterans’ Bureau. Accord- 
ing to the New York Tribune it “prom- 
ises to rival the Teapot Dome oil scan- 
dal in its expected revelation of shady 
transactions involving several Congress- 
men and Government officials. 

“In fact, so startling were the facts 
adduced on this point before the Fed- 
eral grand jury in Chicago, in the pro- 
ceedings resulting in the indictment of 
Colonel Charles R. Forbes, former di- 
rector of the Veterans’ Bureau, and of 
John W. Thompson, St. Louis and Chi- 
cago contractor, that John W. H. Crim, 
special assistant to the Attorney Gen- 
eral in charge of the prosecutions, says 
that he will lay the facts before Presi- 
dent Coolidge and Attorney General 
Daugherty at the earliest moment for 
official action.” 


The Shipping Board 


An investigation of the Shipping 
Board initiated by vote in the House of 
Representatives last week also promises 
to assume startling proportions. It 
came as a result of a measure proposed 
by Representative Irwin T. Davis of 
Tennessee. 

A special investigating committee of 


four Republicans and three Democrats, 
authorized by the Davis measure, prob- 
ably will be named very shortly by Mr. 
Speaker Gillett. They will be fully em- 
powered to inquire into all the activities 
of the Federal merchant marine since 
its creation during the war. 

All administrations, both Republican 
and Democratic, will come under their 
questions, therefore, and it is hoped 
by House leaders to keep partisanship 
out of the investigation. 


Underwood & Underwood. 

Dr. Von Kahr, one time military dictator 

of Bavaria, demand for whose arrest on 

alleged complicity with the instigators of 

the November “Putsch” created a sensation 

at the Munich trial of Hitler and Von 
Hindenberg 


Tax Revision 


The Longworth Tax Revision Bill, a 
compromise between the Mellon and 
Garner plans, with a maximum 37 1-2 
per cent. surtax rate, has passed the 
House by a vote of 408 to 8 and been 
sent to the Senate. The President, ru- 
mors of veto to the contrary, has not 
committed himself beyond stating that 
he favored the Mellon plan. It is gen- 
erally thought, however, that he still 
hopes the Senate will put through the 
original Mellon plan. 

The bill as finally passed is a decided 
modification of the original Mellon plan, 
and the subsequent bill brought into the 
House by the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee. It provides a reduction in surtaxes 
of 25 per cent., the present rate on in- 
comes of from $10,000 to $12,000 being 
reduced from 2 per cent. to 1 1-2 per 
cent., the rate graduating up to the 
present maximum of 50 per cent. on 
$200,000, which is reduced to 37 1-2 per 
cent., considerably higher than the tax 
proposed in the original Mellon plan. 





On income rates, those of the present 
law, 4 per cent. on incomes not exceed- 
ing $4,000 and 8 per cent. on incomes 
above that, a reduction is made to 2 per 
cent on net incomes not in excess of 
$4,000; 5 per cent. on net incomes over 
$4,000 and not in excess of $8,000; and 
6 per cent. above that amount. Excep- 
tions are the same as in the existing 
law, $1,000 for single persons, $2,500 
for heads of families, whose net income 
is not over $5,000, and $2,000 for heads 
of families whose incomes exceed that 
amount. 

In addition to the reductions in taxes 
which apply to the incomes for 1924, 
payable in 1925, a flat reduction of taxes 
on incomes for 1923, payable in 1924, 


. also is made. Efforts to eliminate this 


provision were unsuccessful. 
Immigration 


Opposition to the proposed Johnson 
amendments to the immigration laws 
broke out in Brooklyn during the week 
at a mass meeting in the assembly room 
of the Jewish Center. 

The speakers denounced the Johnson 
bill as narrow-minded and prejudiced. 
Representative Samuel Dickstein, of 
Manhattan, and the Rev. John L. Bel- 
ford, pastor of the Roman Catholic 
Church of the Nativity, Classon Avenue 
and Madison Street, Brooklyn, asserted 
that the Ku Klux Klan was the driving 
force back of the Johnson bill. The 
other speakers were Representatives 
Fiorello H. La Guardia, Emanuel Celler 
and Loring M. Black, Jr., and Commis- 
sioner of Electicns Jacob A. Livingston, 
Republican leader of Kings County. 

“It is proper that you are here to pro- 
test against a measure that if it came 
up in Congress tomorrow would pass by 
an overwheiming vote,” said Mr. La 
Guardia, according to the New York 
Times. “The mathematics of the bill 
disclose the intentional discrimination 
against the Jews and the Italians. By 
going back to the figures of the census 
of 1890, Jewish immigration would be 
cut from about 80,000 under the present 
law to less than 4,000. The Italian im- 
migration would be reduced from 45,000 
to 3,000.” 


The Bonus 


The pros and cons of the soldiers’ bo- 
nus again got the center of the Con- 
gressional floor during the week, when 
on March 3 a three-day hearing on 
bonus legislation opened before the 
House Ways and Means Committee. A 
new line of action was introduced by the 
Republican member of the committee, 
Representative Isaac Bacharach of New 
Jersey, and is understood to have found 
strong favor. 

Bacharach’s plan, says the New York 
Tribune, is to issue paid-up endowment 
insurance policies. He would exclude 
veterans of up to 100 days’ service from 
the benefits, because of the original $60 
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Great Britain to increase her navy. Two of the Empire’s machines of war. 
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Mediterranean has aroused Italy 


bonus paid by the Government. For men taxes and there is a great probability 
who saw more than 100 days’ service, that new revenues will have to be found 
the insurance would be computed at the to pay the ex-service men. 


rate of $2.50 a day for domestic service. 


An outcome of the bonus fight was an 


Foreign service would entitle a vet- effort by Edward E. Spafford, New York 


eran to 25 per cent. additional. 

Using figures supplied by the War 
Risk Insurance Bureau, it has been 
found that the average age today of 
the men who fought in the last war 
is thirty-two years. Upon this basis 
and employing the tables of the old- 
time insurance companies of the 
country, Representative Bacharach 
has shown members of the Ways and 
Means Committee that the cost for 
the first year would be between 
$75,000,000 and $90,000,000 and that 
thereafter the annual cost would 
steadily decline with the natural 
mortality rate. 

According to the New York Times, 
anti-bonus leaders, who heretofore 
have declared that the Senate would 
sustain the expected veto by Presi- 
dent Coolidge, are now expressing 
doubt whether enough votes can be 
mustered to do so. 

Administration leaders said re- 
cently that the legislative situation 
now is perplexing. They do not be- 
lieve that the Senate will reduce 
taxes below the House rate, and some 
of the more conservative Republi- 
cans fear that the Radicals, stronger 
in the Senate than in the House, will 
restore the tax bill to something akin 
to the rates carried in the Demo- 
cratic Garner substitute. 

If a bonus bill becomes a law, Re- 
publican leaders and Secretary Mel- 
lon say, there can be no reduction in 


Underwood £ Underwood. 


Going (?) and gone. Attorney General Daugherty, 
who may shortly be forced out of the Cabinet 
as a result of the Senate oil investigation, and 
Ex-Secretary of the Interior Fall, who resigned to 
face charges arising out of the same investigation 
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Proposed concentration of such vessels as these in the 


State commander of the American Le- 
gion to weaken the opposition of Sena- 
tor James W. Wadsworth, Jr., to the 
bonus by proving that the lands owned 
by the Senator’s family in New York 


State were grants for war service. 
Mr. Spafford said in part: 

“It might be well to realize that 
it is generally accepted that the 
Wadsworth estate in Livingston 
County grew out of grants given for 
war service. Certainly it is no more 
un-American to accept an insurance 
policy payable in twenty years than 
it was for your ancestors to have ac- 
cepted land from the Government. 
Alexander Hamilton found a way to 
meet the claims of the army because 
of the depreciated value of currency 
of his day. The present honored 
Secretary, with a following that I” 
regret to see, has found excuses to 
prevent the payment to the soldier 
of his stipend, but found money 
available to pay every other public 
service creditor regardless of the ser- 
vice rendered.” 


Prohibition 


The treaty between England and 
America permitting search for liquor 
contraband one hour out has been 
made public. The treaty upholds the 
principle of the three-mile terri- 
torial limit, but authorizes search 
of all British vessels suspected of 
carrying liquor anywhere within that 
distance from the coast of the United 
States which “can be traversed in 
one hour by the vessel suspected of 
endeavoring to commit an offense.” 
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Ruins of Ankor Wat, a Hindu temple in Indo-China dating back to forgotten days 


The Philippines 


A BILL providing for Philippine in- 
dependence will shortly be brought 
before the House as a result of action 
by the Committee on Insular Affairs in 
agreeing to report such a bill. 


Representative Louis W. Fairfield, of 
Indiana, chairman of the committee, ex- 
plained that this action was due to a 
desire to give the House an opportunity 
of passing on the question of Philippine 
independence. Several committeemen 
who had voted to report the bill, he said, 
were influenced by this desire, although 
they had indicated that they were op- 
posed to granting independence at this 
time. 

It is generally felt that the bill will 
fail of passage. President Coolidge, in 
a recent statement refusing to consider 
independence, said in part: “It is to be 
doubted whether with the utmost exer- 
tion the most complete solidarity among 
themselves, the most unqualified and de- 
voted patriotism, it would be possible 
for the people of the islands to main- 
tain an independent place in the world 
for an indefinite future.” 

The President also upheld the admin- 
istration of General Wood. 

In the meantime the Filipinos have 
proclaimed a boycott against American 
goods as a retaliatory measure. 


Mexico 


ETURN to normal conditions in 
Mexico after the recent storm of 
rebellion was expressed last week in 
Mexico City when the first carnival in 
many years was held in Chapultepec 
Park. The féte, which was attended by 


thousands, was organized by the mayor 
of the city. 

In the meantime de la Huerta, rebel 
leader, although practically driven with 
his forces, still claims to be unbeaten. 
A telegram has been sent by de la 
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One way of getting a “bonus.” Col. Forbes, 
former head of the V eterans’ Bureau, indicted 
on a charge of bribery and conspiracy 


Huerta to President Coolidge depre- 
cating American assistance to Obregon, 
saying that the revolution “struggles 
against the tyrannical despotism of an 
exaggerated Bolshevism.” Senor Del 
Castillo, revolutionary representative, 
has appealed to President Coolidge to 
stop American aid to the Federals. 





England 


ROBABLY the most important for- 

eign news of the week is a.more or 

less definite statement of the English 

Labor Government’s foreign policy, con- 

tained in an exchange of letters between 

Prime Minister MacDonald and Premier 
Poincaré. 

The British Premier’s letter, dated 
February 21, is written clearly with the 
object of preparing the ground for com- 
mon action, if that is possible, on the 
pending report of the Dawes committee, 
expected within the next ten days. The 
feature of the overture, says the New 
York Tribune, which Premier MacDon- 
ald says is intended to “prepare the 
way for a more complete mutual under- 
standing,” is that the British statesman 
definitely links the questions of repara- 
tions and inter-Allied debts. 

Mr. MacDonald goes on record as see- 
ing no reason why the reparation prob- 
lem, “if approached in its widest aspect 
and considered in conjunction with the 
cognate problem of inter-Allied debts,” 
should not be solved quickly in a man- 
ner to give England a hope of economic 
stability and France assurance of its 
just requirements being met. 

On the question of French militarism 
and the reparations problem Mr. Mac- 
Donald points out that: “Whereas, 
France conceives of security as security 
against Germany alone, the British Em- 
pire attributes to the word a far wider 
significance. What we desire is security 
against war. 

“Similarly, the French conceive of 
reparations mainly in the concrete form 
of payments from Germany for the 
physical damage occasioned on French 
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territory. The British people also ar- 
dently desires to repair the devasta- 
tion of war; but for them this devasta- 
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The Fascisti last week initiated a strong drive in connection with spring elections in 

Italy. The Fascisti cabinet, which came into power with Mussolini, is shown here in 
consultation 


tion is to be interpreted in far wider 
terms—in ruined markets, vanished 
purchasing power, decline of shipping 
and foreign trade, fallen and fluctuating 
currencies, and unemployment.” An 
interesting point in the note suggests 
that if France and England would 
agree the United States could probably 
be appealed to for aid in solving 
Europe’s problems. 

The British press, even papers of the 
Opposition, praise the Prime Minister’s 
attitude. 

Not of such international interest but 
extremely important locally was the vic- 
tory of Arthur Henderson, labor Home 
Secretary and candidate in the by elec- 
tions at Burnley. On this occasion the 
fight has been a straight one between 
Labor and the Conservatives, whereas 
previously it was three-cornered, the 
Liberals also being represented. An un- 
known factor was how the Liberals 
would incline, and the result is indica- 
tive of the progress Labor is making 
in the country, as nothing has been 
lacking in the Conservative endeavor to 
capture the unattached vote. 

There are many indications, how- 
ever, that Labor will need all the 
strength it can muster to handle the 
situations coming up this spring. One 
of these is the cloud of a strike in the 
mining industry, first steps towards 
which were contained in demands re- 
cently presented by the Miners’ Feder- 
ation. British employers declare the 
wage increase asked for would absorb 
all profits and a fight is sure to result. 


France 


i spite of light ahead in foreign pol- 
icy due to approaching agreement 
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with England on common action in 
Europe, the position of Premier. Poin- 
caré in France still remains in doubt. 


In this connection the Christian Science 
Monitor in a recent article asks the 
question, “To what party does Poincaré 
belong?” going on to say: “It is time 
that it should be known whether M. 
Poincaré means to pose as the chief of 
the Bloc des Gauches or the Bloc Na- 
tional at the elections. Curiously 
enough, both sides claim him. The 
Right has assumed that he is favorable 
to them and his Ruhr policy has pleased 
them, but the Left also claims that he is 
a man turned toward the Left, and, al- 
though beginning to criticise the Ruhr 
policy, a definite alignment has not yet 
been made.” 

It is rumored in France that the Poin- 
caré-MacDonald correspondence is a 
prelude to important developments in 
Europe which may result in a Franco- 
British alliance covering the naval, mili- 
tary and aerial forces of the two na- 
tions. The New York Tribune states 
that it is informed that France is plan- 
ning to offer Great Britain command of 
France’s air and naval fleets in the 
event that Europe’s peace is threatened, 
with the reciprocal understanding that 
the terrestrial forces of the two nations 
shall come under French command as 
during the World War. 


Germany 


NTEREST in Germany still centers 
on the trial for treason in Munich 

of the Bavarian November “Putsch” 
instigators. In Berlin three deputies of 
the Right in the Reichstag have been 
challenged to a duel by a deputy of the 
People’s Party to avenge language used 
in a discussion of the Munich trial, and 
in general everywhere excitement and 
tension prevails. The trial itself con- 
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tinues along the lines of trying to force 
the arrest as an accomplice of the Ba- 
varian dictator, Von Kahr. Motion for 
this arrest by the defense caused a sen- 
sation in the court. The attorney for 
the defense, who made the motion, con- 
tended that if it had not been for the 
attitude of these officials there would 
have been no attempts at a revolt. The 
prosecutor refused to consider the pro- 
posal and the trial proceeded. 

General Ludendorf, who replaced Hit- 
ler on the stand this week, practically 
admitted his guilt, and based his de- 
fense on explanations of why he joined 
the “putsch.” 


Belgium 

FTER long deliberation with his 
privy councillors King Albert of 
Belgium has asked Premier Theunis, 
whose Government recently was forced 
out; to form another Cabinet. M. Theu- 
nis has accepted. In the meantime work 
by the Dawes Committee of Experts on 
reparations has been delayed pending 
the return of the Belgian members who 
were recalled to Belgium at the time of 

the governmental crisis. 


Italy 


HE electoral campaign has opened 
in Italy with the solemn proclama- 
tion in the capital of each province of 
the names of the Fascisti candidates. 
Despite the large number of parties 
which are taking part in the elections, 
they are all under three heads, so that 
the fight will be a three-cornered one, 
between the Fascisti, the opposition par- 
ties, and the so-called “flanking parties.” 
The “flanking parties” are mostly com- 
posed of Liberals and Democrats, who, 
though they are fighting the elections 
on their own, do so with a program of 
frank and open friendship with Fascisi- 
mo. 


Greece 


T is rumored that the Greek plebiscite 
to decide the fate of the Glucksburg 
dynasty will be held the first week in 
April. In the meantime certain violent 
Republicans have resigned in protest to 
any plebiscite at all being held, and Ad- 
miral Condouriotis, the regent, has 
threatened to follow suit, a threat which 
to date has not been carried out. In the 
event of his resignation M. Venizelos, 
now fully recuperated, would probably 
take the Premiership, though it is gen- 
erally hoped he be given the portfolio 
of foreign affairs. 


Turkey 


HE whole Moslem world was thrown 
into consternation during the week 
by a decision qn the part of Kemal 
Pasha, Turkish Premier, to separate 
Church and State and depose and abol- 
ish the caliphate. The bill embodying 
this decision was passed by the Angora 
Parliament. 

All members of the Caliph’s harem 
are expected to sail for Alexandria on 
March 15. Prince Orchan, grandson of 
the late Sultan Abdul Hamid and a stu- 
dent of Robert College, is on the list of 
those to be expelled. 
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Bullard 


By Will Irwin 


not write any more about the war. All of us 

who participated in it or who merely sniped 
around its edges, came home loaded to the gunwales 
with things we saw or thought which the censor or de- 
cency or patriotism or something prevented us from 
telling. “Now,” we said as we alighted from the trans- 
port, “we can turn it loose.” 

I should have known what would have happened. I 
had a vision of it one morning at no less a place than 
Verdun, during an episode no less important than the 
fight for Fleury in June, 1916. Having been out to Fort 
de Tavanne with the ambulances, I was riding back on 
the front seat of an American flivver, loaded inside 
with stretcher cases, when we passed the dressing sta- 
tion at the Cabaret. Below us, the whole Champ de Tir 
was blazing with the fire of seventy-fives, and the Boche 
had just started counter-battery work; the shells were 
beginning to drop here and there on the edge of the 
field. Out on the Cabaret poured a stream of walking 
cases, begging to be taken aboard. I had only one thing 
to do—give up my seat and wait there, without even 
a dugout in sight, for the next ‘ambulance. Having 
nothing, positively nothing, to do while under fire is 
always trying. You imagine that your name is written 
on every shell. I tried to calm my nerves by thinking 
of something else. 

“Here I am,” I thought, “in the midst of the greatest 
battle ever fought in the world. I have seen it—I am 
a lucky stiff. Some day when it is all over and France 
has won, I’ll come back here with the Madame and per- 
haps the niece, and show them where I stood and looked 
over into the Ravine of Douaumont and the place where 
the shrapnel burst over us at Dead Man’s ‘Corner 
and—” 

About here, there flashed into my memory the field of 
Vicksburg as I saw it a few years before—bent old 
veterans of the Civil War coming back with daughters 
and grand-daughters, and remarking all to themselves: 
“Here was where the Second Ohio made its stand. I 
remember as if it was yesterday—” and while the mono- 
logue ran on, the daughters would be picking flowers 
and the grand-daughters flirting with the guide. “What 
bores we'll be!” said I to myself; and I astonished 
the French poilu beside me by laughing out loud. 

Now, we’re merely club bores. Of course, ten years 
hence interest may revive. Then I, for example, may 
be able to tell the story of the French bibliomaniac and 
the German printer, and of the German spies and the 
French gooseherd, and of the London bus drivers and 
the stolen champagne or—well, these will do for samples. 
But now, the forward look, reconstruction, brightness. 

However, one absolutely true tale of the war has so 
little to do with war after all that if the reader can 
wade through a few opening paragraphs, he may be able 
to finish. Even in those first paragraphs, I promise 
to introduce not a single shrapnel puff, nor a pencil of 
light lacing the dark hillside, nor a gas alerte nor a 
crump of H. E., nor a zero hour in the gray dawn, and 
only one spluttering machine gun, which disappears 
early from the story. 

When the Battle of Verdun was only a month or two 


\ CCORDING to all the rules of the game, we must 


old, when probably fewer than a hundred thousand men 
had died in the shell-holes across the Meuse, the late Dr. 
Jones, Consul at Lyons, who combined the wisdom of 
diplomacy with the sharpness of an old newspaper man, 
asked the French to let him know officially whenever a 
wounded American of the Foreign Legion was brought 
into the great city hospitals. So one morning there 
came to the consulate a note saying that an American 
named Eugene Bullard had been evacuated from Verdun 
to the Garrison Hospital, where he lay in ward six, row 
two, bed three. And if Monsieur the Consul could do 
anything, he would confer eternal obligation. Gather 
up, Monsieur, our sentiments the most distinguished, 
etc. So Jones, when he had finished his day’s routine, 


‘proceeded to the Garrison Hospital, ward six, row two, 


bed three. The inmate of that bed was asleep, with the 
blanket drawn up over his head. 

“Is he in a condition to be awakened?” asked Dr. 
Jones of the French poilu, in the next cot. 

“Oh, certainly—just nicked in the leg,” said the 
Frenchman. 

‘Jones reached down and shook the blankets. 

“Who dah?” exclaimed a voice from. under the pile. 
The blanket rolled back, disclosing a face as black as a 
polished stove, a row of teeth like new gravestones, a 
pair of eyes like full moons. 

Dr. Jones was from Virginia; in his surprise he fell 
back to the customs of his native soil. 

“Why, you damn no-count onery, black hound, you!” 
he said affectionately, “what the blazes are you. doing 
here!” 

Dr. Jones always maintained that Private Eugene 
Bullard’s expression was that of a man who catches a 
glimpse of home—it was even grateful. 

“Well, for the Lord’s sake, Mister,’ he said, “you’re. 
from the South, ain’t you?” 

A week later, having dropped off at Lyons on my way 
to the Italian Front, I met Private Bullard in the Con- 
sul’s office, whither he used to come every day as soon 
as he could hobble on crutches. He was a beautiful 
piece of black flesh; I suspected the athlete even before 
he told me that he had first come to Europe “for spo’ts”— 
as a middleweight in a string of American boxers. He 
was in England when the war broke; two months later, 
he enlisted in the Foreign Legion. The reason for his 
enlistment I could never make out; he said himself it 
was because he thought there would be more sport in 
the army than in the ring. But the manner of his en- 
listment is still a café story in Paris. He left England 
without a passport, without papers of any kind. How, 
with his conspicuous blackness, he oozed through 
the British guard at Folkstone, I never knew—it seems 
to me a miracle. However, his race must have at times 
the power of invisibility. In 1917, a colored American 
appeared at the Swiss Legation, asking for a passport 
to America. He had just come from a remote hamlet 
in Austria. “Didn’t you have a passport when you 
started?” asked the Secretary of the Legation. ‘“Yes- 
sah,” said the applicant, “but ah took it to be distended 
an’ they told me it had suspiahed.” 

“Well how did you get over the Austrian border with- 
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out a passport?” asked the Secretary. “Ah, jes’ eased 
out,” responded the applicant. 

However, if Eugene Bullard eased through the Brit- 
ish, the French got him. They arrested him when he 


- landed, and led him into the spy trap. 


“Well, I came over to fight fo’ France,” said Eugene 
Bullard, “what do I want of a passport?” The French 
saw the logic of this, and shipped him at once to the 
recruiting station. 

He fought with the Foreign Legion in the Argonne, 
and in the great Champagne battle of 1915. In that ac- 
tion, the attacking waves of the First Regiment, Foreign 
Legion, were so badly punished that it ceased for the 
time to exist as a regiment, and its survivors were in- 
corporated into the 170th Infantry. With that body, 
Private Eugene Bullard held down a machine-gun 
against one of the great German assaults which took 
Fort Douaumont, perhaps the bloodiest patch of ground 
in the war. He had a real narrative sense, this Private 
Bullard. I sat with him for a full afternoon, just 
listening to his story; I have yet to hear a more vivid 
account from any participant in a modern battle. By 
now, he had picked up French; half the time he seemed 
not to know which language he was talking. He threw 
in flashes of the sprightly negro wit. Speaking of 
“singe’”’ (monkey), the beef stew which was staple fare 
for the French army, he said: “Boss, if ah eat any more 
of that stuff, al sutin’lly will climb trees.” But what 
he remembered most was the assault and his ghastly 
afternoon’s work with the machine-gun. In subse- 
quent talks, he kept recurring to that gruesome busi- 
ness. He opened fire at two hundred yards, just where 
the enemy emerged from that awful Douaumont ravine 
and deployed on the hill. They came on in fours. He 
began at the left of the line, and swept his fire like a 
hose to the right of his segment; he saw them go down; 
when he shifted the gun back to begin again, there again 
were groups of four—“like grass that grew up as fast 
as you mowed it,” said Private Bullard. He fell into a 
kind of chant—“toujours quatre—toujours quatre” (al- 
ways four—always four). Ammunition gave out, they 
had to retreat. Private Bullard sabotaged his machine- 
gun by kicking in the breach, and made his way back to 
Fort Vaux. On the way, he rose up out of a shell hole and 
shot a German patrol, who died with a look of surprise 
on his face, at encountering that black spectre. “I bet 
he thought I was the devil!” said Private Bullard. From 
Vaux he straggled back to Verdun. 

At midnight, an officer called for a volunteer runner 
to carry an important message to the lines. “Ah tole 
him he’d better send me,” said Private Bullard. “Ah 
wears natural camouflage for that time of night.” He 
made the trip and came back alive; hence a divisional 
citation and the Croix de Guerre. But the next night, 
a shell hit the building where he was sleeping, and he 
got a splinter through the leg. “You wouldn’t ’a’ be- 
lieved it all if you’d seen it in a cinema,” said Private 
Bullard, summing up. 

He went back to the front when his wound healed; and 
I did not see him again until I was myself at Verdun 
in June, when again the attacks were raging about 
bloody Douaumont. One fine morning, a regiment came 
through Dugny on the way to the shell holes, marching 
stiff and silent as men do when going into action. As 
I stepped from behind a tree to photograph them, I re- 
member a hollow voice from their midst saying, “pho- 
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tographs of the dead!” I stood watching after that; 
and lo, several companies down the line was a black face 
under a blue helmet. What seemed more extraordinary, 
the face was grinning. 

“Hello, Eugene Bullard!” I called out. He looked my 
way and grinned, though he was plainly puzzled, too. 
“Goin’ fo’ to get mine!” he called out as he swung past. 

Later, Captain Sweeney of the Foreign Legion, after- 
ward Lieutenant-Colonel Sweeney of the A. E. F., 
brought me news of Bullard. He had survived Verdun 
at least, and was back in the reorganized Legion. He 
had become with them an institution. The whole Legion 
admired the soldierly qualities of Bob Scanlon, the other 
American negro pugilist in their ranks; who is another 
story and a stirring one. Eugene Bullard, besides sol- 
dierly qualities, kept them all laughing. Then, for me, 
he passed into the realm of rumor and occasional re- 
liable report—for he had become very well known in 
France. One rumor, which matches oddly with what 
happened afterward, held that he had been killed by 
a Senegalese, who objected to a negro who didn’t speak 
the native dialect. But that was refuted by his appear- 
ance in Paris on leave. “No sir, he didn’t kill me,” said 
Eugene Bullard, “jes’ barely nicked me.” 

When the war was new for America, I went down 
from Paris to Avord to see Billy Parkér and Dudley 
Tucker. Billy, when we declared war, had graduated 
from an ambulance into aviation and taken Dudley in 
with him. Alone among his original squad, Billy sur- 
vives the war; Dudley flew over the lines on scout duty 
one day and never came back. And lo, the first thing 
I saw on the field was Eugene Bullard looking extremely 
spruce in a dark blue aviation uniform and a pair of 
yellow boots polished like brass. He had volunteered 
for aviation, had been sent down to Avord to train. 

His adventures as an aviator I heard later from Billy 
Parker. That day came, most dreaded of all fledgeling 
fliers, when he had to make his first “solo” flight— 
without the monitor. Probably everyone knows that the 
chief difficulty of a flier is not getting her up and mak- 
ing her fly, but getting her down—in short, landing. 
The process is especially trying to a novice. Bullard 
rose, made his five-minute turn round the field, started 
to land. Then, just as everything appeared to be going 
in good order, the machine suddenly gathered power and 
shot up. Another turn, another beginning of a landing, 
and it happened again. In fact, it happened altogether 
six times. By now, all work had stopped on the field; 
everyone was watching or was trying to convey advice 
through a megaphone. “His gas is giving out!” yelled 
someone on the last turn. Suddenly, Bullard made an 
abrupt, a very abrupt landing. His machine seemed to 
drop out of the air like a kite upon its prey and it picked 
the worst spot on the field to land—that sacred enclosure 
where stood the commanding officer’s crack Nieuport 
machine. The two aeroplanes became on the instant one 
indistinguishable mess of broken engines, shattered 
wings, and splintered struts. They unstrapped Private 
Bullard from the wreckage, quite intact; and when he 
got his breath, he explained. Just as he started to land, 
he forgot whether he should “piquer” first and “couper” 
afterward, or “couper’” first and “piquer” afterward. 
He was pretty certain that it was “piquer” first; but just 
when it was almost too late, he changed his mind and 
went up for a fresh start. By the end of that turn, 
he became certain that it was “piquer” first. But again 
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he got uncertain at the moment of action. “Ah made up 
my mind ah’d have to stay up there and starve to 
death,” said Private Bullard. When his spluttering en- 
gine warned him that the gasoline was giving out, he 
spawned a daring compromise. He did a “piquer” and 
a “couper” at one and the same time and got away with 
it. “But, Mr. Parker, when ah made that decision the 


tears were runnin’ down mah black face!”’ said Private 


Bullard. 
Billy Parker crossed lines with him once more after 





they went to the front, finished aviators. He had just 
been through a “dog fight.” He was piloting an obser- 
vation plane, with a flock of scout planes, as usual, on 
guard. Suddenly a German squadron tried to rush his 
guard. He behaved as was proper under the circum- 
stances—avoided the combat himself—took a brille, 
dropped a thousand feet or so, and flattened out again. 
“Ah looked up,” said Eugene Bullard, “an’, Mr. Parker, 
the Boche aeroplanes were jes fallen’ round me like 
snowflakes !” 

I did not hear from him again during the war; but 
just after the armistice I glimpsed him from a distance, 
strolling down the Boulevard des Italiens and looking 
very spruce in his uniform of the Foreign Legion. 
Then no more of Private Eugene Bullard until the 
summer of 1919, at which period I was peaceably set- 
tled down in Massachusetts, with Billy Parker, who 
had lately become my nephew by marriage, installed in 
the next cottage. Those, as I suspected then and know 
now, were rather strenuous times in what the doughboy 
used to call the Battle of Paris. Following what I re- 
gard as a shortsighted policy, the army had become 
generous with Paris leave. Now it is an unpalatable 
fact that the average American soldier, upon finding 
himself in the city of delights, let the atmosphere go to 
his head and drank entirely too much. Further, we 
tend, as a people, to grow strenuous when drunk; to 
proclaim the fact. It was not making a good impres- 
sion on the French. Parisian rumor was touching up 
and magnifying the matter, as it usually does. The 
reactionary press, sore at President Wilson and there- 
fore at his countrymen, was being restrained almost by 
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force from taking up the matter; for with a little en- 
couragement from the press, there might have been 
riots along the Boulevards. The American major, long 
a resident of Paris, who acted as liaison officer between 
the American army and the police, began the job with 
a full head of brown hair. It is now snow-white—“My 
bit in the Battle of Paris,” he says. 

‘In this period, the Boston- papers brought us: one 
morning a small but interesting news item from Paris. 
Dixie Kid, the well-known colored lightweight, had been 
killed in Paris. An American officer had knocked him 
down before the Cafe de la Paix; his head had struck 
the pavement, and he had died instantly. “TI’ll bet 
there’s some inside to that story,” said Billy, Parker. 
Next day came a correction which interested and con- 
cerned us much more. The negro pugilist killed in 
front of the Cafe de la Paix, it appeared, was not Dixie 
Kid; it was one Eugene Bullard, who served through 
the war in the Foreign Legion. It always seemed an 
especially pitiful tragedy when a man who had escaped 
the perils of shell, machine-gun, and gas died in that 
period just after the war. And this Eugene Bullard 
loved life so much! We held a lodge of sorrow over 
his memory; then I forgot, as people will, except for a 
lingering curiosity to know what really happened. 

One evening last winter, I was dining alone in my 
pet Parisian restaurant when Charlie McCarthy strolled 
in, joined’ me, and found himself as usual welcome on 
sight. Charlie McCarthy is the Nestor of the prize 
ring game on the Continent. He springs from Boston. 
He was an actor in his youth; he played once in the 
same vaudeville combination with O. Henry; he took to 
managing fighters; he enjoyed the friendship and favor 
of John L. Sullivan no less. When the Big Fellow 
challenged the Demon Rum to a bare-knuckle finish 
fight, Charlie wrote his temperance speeches. He is 
the volunteer keeper of the records for the Parisian 
fighting game. Ask him about the inside of any fight, 
from championship to preliminary, and he is there with 
the story. The mouth of Charlie McCarthy, as he sat 
down opposite me, was that night full of gossip. John- 
nie Conlon was on his way over for a final clean-up. 
Jeff Smith was still attempting to corner Carpentier 
with a challenge. Bob Scanlon was in training again, 
trying to come back. By association that name recalled 
the incident, almost forgotten now, of last summer. 

“By the way, Charlie,” said I, “what really did hap- 
pen to Eugene Bullard? Just how was he killed?” 

Charlie McCarthy was at that moment pouring him- 
self a glass of wine from a carafe. He stopped, the 
carafe tilted in his hand; his eyes sought mine with a 
curious expression which I could not exactly fathom. 

“Somebody’s been telling you something, then?” he 
asked. 

“Not a word,” said I. “The truth is, I haven’t 
thought of him for months—I saw the story in the 
papers last summer.” _ 

Charlie put down the carafe. Again he sat motion- 
less, with that same expression in his eyes. 

“Do you want the snapper first, or do you want it 
whole and entire?” he said. 

“Whole and entire,” said I, my curiosity conquered 
by love of art. 

Charlie lighted a cigarette, and meditated. 

“Well,” he said, “it rightly begins when I went with 
Sam Gompers to drink a glass of beer in front of the 
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Cafe de la Paix. Sam and I were young fellows to- 
gether in Boston when he was only secretary of his 
union and I was playing in stock. We hadn’t seen each 
other for years until he came over for the Labor Con- 
ference. It was a fine Saturday night. Make no mis- 
take, they were fighting the battle of Paris something 
fierce. I was talking to Sam, when I looked up and 
noticed, indifferent—like the way you will, that three 
American officers were standing by the awning. I knew 
them all, especially—” Here Charlie stopped for a mo- 
ment and considered. “I won’t name him. Let’s call 
him Mike. He’s a second-rate heavyweight with an 
awful wallop. He’d joined up as a private and done 
fine. He was a first lieutenant by now. One of the 
others was a fighting man, too. 

“About that time I saw ’Gene Bullard coming past 
us. You didn’t meet ’Gene after he was demobilized, 
did you? Well, he was warm. He’d got him a glove- 
fitting blue suit with a stripe in it and a blue and yellow 
tie and a pair of white spats and a pearl-colored derby. 
He was wearing in his buttonhole his ribbons of the 
Croix de Guerre and the wound medal and the victory 
medal. I called Sam Gompers’ attention to him, I re- 
member. Then we had started up about Boston again, 
when I heard a row break out. I turned just in time 
to see Mike hit ’Gene Bullard. I suppose ’Gene never 
suspected his man was a fighter. ’Gene’s hands were 
down. It was as square a right swing as I ever saw, 
and no man in the ring hits harder than Mike. No sir, 
not even Jeff Smith. I’ve heard of men being lifted off 
their feet by a punch, but I never saw it before. He 
went up in the air and landed on the back of his head 
fifteen feet away on the edge of the gutter. You could 
hear the crack of his head for a block. You didn’t have 
to look to see that it had broken right in—the sound 
told you that. 

“I ran out and got through the crowd to ’Gene. He 
seemed to be gone already. I yelled for an ambulance. 
A French soldier in all his kit came and leaned over 
beside me. He was reading the ribbons in ’Gene’s 
buttonhole. ‘The Croix.de Guerre, a blessé, a legion- 
aire!’ says he, sort of calm and deadly just like that— 
‘the American has killed an ancient combatant.’ Right 
behind him were a half dozen other poilus, down from 
the front. They began to take the helmets off from 
their packs—a helmet is an awful weapon when you 
swing it from a chin-strap. I heard one of them say 
just like that, ‘Commengons sur les Americains.’ I 
dropped ’Gene—I calculated he was gone anyway and 
I couldn’t do any good—and ran over to Mike and the 
rest. ‘Get out,’ says I, ‘unless you want to know what 
trouble is. They’re coming at you with their casques. 
You’ve got to kill ’em to win.” They were game men. 
‘Let ’em come on!’ says Mike. ‘All right,’ says I, ‘but 
don’t say with your dyin’ breath I didn’t warn you!’ 
The poilus had all the casques loose by now. And just 
then the crowd began to mill, and through ’em comes 
the American Military Police with their hands on their 
gats. The poilus faded away. The M. P.’s took Mike 
and his party off to jail. I turned round to see what 
had become of the body, but two French cops had car- 
ried it off in a taxicab. I went back to my beer. By 
now, I needed it. Just then up comes an American 


captain I knew—in the A. P. M. He’s looking along 
the tables for somebody, and when he catches my eye, 
I realize it’s me. 
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“*You saw that fight?’ says he. 

““T don’t know how it started or who started it, but 
I saw him hit, if that’s what you mean,’ says I. 

“*You know what will happen if it gets into the 
papers,’ says he, ‘a foreign legionary killed by an Amer- 
ican officer—’ 

“The Echo de Paris will kick off the lid,’ says I. 
‘T’ll say nothing. But you don’t suppose you can keep 
it from the papers do you? Happening here on Satur- 
day night right in front of the Cafe de la Paix?’ 

“He looked at me hard and said: ‘As a matter of 
fact, who was killed?’ ; 

“I got his bright idea right away, and I thought of 
the Dixie Kid. He was on this side just then, but not 
in Paris—I knew exactly where he was. He was a 
black fighter, just a shade smaller than ’Gene, and he 
hadn’t served in the Foreign Legion. 

“If anybody forced me,’ says I, ‘I’d say it was the 
Dixie Kid.’ 

“*That’s a great idea,’ says the Major. ‘In the in- 
terest of peace, it was the Dixie Kid.’ Nobody got onto 
my being a witness of the killing; but next evening the 
papers all had it, naming Dixie Kid as the dead man. 
*T was two days later before some correspondent got the 
truth and wired a correction to America. By good 
luck, the Parisian press never seemed to guess. 

“Next morning, I went back to the Cafe de la Paix. 


I talked to the head waiter and Madame in the news 


kiosk, who’s a friend of mine, and Jean the Sergeant, 
who’s been cop on that corner for twenty years. They 
all told the same story. He was stone dead when they 
got him into the taxicab, but nobody knew what had 
become of the body. In the middle of the morning. I 
ran into my friend the captain in the A. P. M. ‘I’d 
drop it if I were you,’ says he... ‘He’s dead. That’s 
enough.’ Well, it wasn’t discreet, maybe, to peek into 
a military caseethat was being hushed up that way; so 
I laid off the whole thing. I was sorry, too. ’Gene was 
a good sort of boy and a great little fighter. I’d have 
liked to see he got the right kind of send off.” 

Charlie ran down here, and regarded me with that 
same curious expression in his eye. 

“Well,” said I at length, “is that all? Did you ever 
learn anything more?” 

“Not for a month,” said Charlie. He was toying 
with an omelette just then; he cast his eyes down to- 
ward his plate, and his voice was a little husky with 
some emotion. “Then I’m sitting as usual at about five 
o’clock at Bill Robinson’s table in the Chatham. I’d 
told Bill, confidentially, all about it. We were planning, 
whenever the Battle of Paris was all over, to see if I 
couldn’t get up a benefit to give ’Gene a nice grave- 
stone, wherever they had put him. 

“That afternoon, both of us being full of gloomy 
thoughts and reflections, we went back to the subject 
of ’Gene Bullard. Just then, Meurice blew in and sat 
down. 

“ ‘Of whom is it that you talk,’ says Meurice. (When 
Charlie quoted Meurice, he spoke French, which I 
translate roughly.) ‘Not of Eugene Bullard, the black 
legionaire?” 

“‘That’s it,’ says I. 

“ ‘But is it that he is dead?’ says Meurice. 
I pray you?’ 

“ ‘Didn’t you see the papers?’ says I. 
or thereabouts.’ 


‘When, 


‘A month ago 
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“ ‘Provided I told you,’ says Meurice, ‘that I saw him 
last night, much alive?’ 

“*You’re crazy,’ says I. ‘Didn’t I see him killed a 
month ago?’ 

“Oh, very well,’ says Meurice. ‘But is it not that 
I saw him last night alive—or his ghost—playing the 
tambour, the bones, and the Chinese gongs and ringing 
a bell all coincidentally at the Dancing Palace Cadet- 
Rouselle on the Rue de Caumartin?’ 

“ ‘You saw some black man, probably,’ says I. ‘You 
don’t know ’em as we do. They all look alike.’ 

“‘T saw Monsieur Eugene Bullard, ancient foreign 
legionaire,’ says Meurice, and he gets on his high 
French horse and drifts away. 

“Bill and I thought of course that he was just seeing 
things. But the longer we talked, the more we thought 
we'd better make sure. And after dinner, we drift over 
to the Cadet-Rouselle. The place is packed. We can’t 
get anywhere near the stage. But up there in the 
orchestra, jazzing with his hands and his feet and his 
head, there is a black man playing the trap drum. He’s 
the deepest shade of fast black, like "Gene; otherwise 
we can’t make out anything. 

“*You stay here, Bill,’ says I. ‘I’m no actor if I 


Luxor 
At the Tomb of the Kings 


of the Kings, where the buried treasures and ob- 

jects of art are being removed and packed for 
shipment to Cairo. The whole of the area enclosed by 
walls was filled with stones prior to the departure of 
Mr. Carter, the noted Egyptologist in charge of the 
work. Now the familiar chart house is in its old place 
and the wooden door which Carter placed at the entrance 
to the corridor to prevent stones and dust and rain en- 
tering, is revealed. 

The whole question of the Tut-Ankh-Amen excavations 
has most unfortunately become a political one in Egypt. 
For a time Howard Carter, the British Egyptologist in 
charge refused to continue excavations because of what 
he considered intolerable interference by the Egyptian 
Government. 


| BOVE is a recent photo received from the Tombs 
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can’t get past a stage door.’ I tipped my way to the 
wings. I gave the call-boy five francs and asked him 
to bring out the black man in the orchestra during the 
next intermission. The orchestra stopped just then. 
And out comes Private Eugene Bullard. Yes sir, I’m 
giving you no steer. Private Eugene Bullard, one time 
of the 170th Infantry. 

“You know how when you’re surprised you say sort 
of inconsequential things that have nothing to do with 
the case. 

““‘Why, you pestiferous black dinge,’ says I, ‘you’re 
wearing that same blue suit!’ 

“‘No, sir,’ says ’Gene Bullard, ‘Ah done got that 
suit cleaned, sir.’ 

“ ‘Well, well, we all thought you were dead!’ says I. 

“‘Ah thought so mahself for three days, Mister 
McCarthy,’ says ’Gene. 

_“‘But all the papers have been saying you were 
dead’; says I. 

“‘Yessir,’ says ’Gene, grinning all over his face. 
‘Somebody told me it was in the papers that I was 
dead. Ain’t it funny the things the papers put into 
themselves ?’ 

“TI take it that ’Gene had been nearly dead so many 


James H. Breasted, a professor at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and one of the foremost 
American Egyptologists, sailed recently for 
Egypt, to be present at the opening of the 
Sarcophogus of Tut-Ankh-Amen 


times that a story about being completely dead wasn’t 
worth contradiction.” 

Charlie McCarthy ran down again. He regarded me 
with that same curious expression of the eye. I inter- 
preted it now. It was low Hibernian cunning; and 
that emotional choking which had come into his voice, 
and which nearly moved me to tears over the fate of 
Eugene Bullard, was suppressed laughter. 
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World Ramblings: The Caliph, Timbuktu, 
and Persian Progress 


HE trial of the heroes of the Mu- 

nich “Beer Hall Revolution” of last 
autumn, continues; furnishing “vanities 
beyond laughter.” 


There seems little doubt that the 
joint report of the Dawes and McKen- 
na committees will recommend Allied 
supervision of the German fisc. The 
Germans exclaim upon such lack of 
faith in the German word. The French 
remark that you may kill a cat with 
magic if you use enough arsenic and 

trust the German word if you are 
on hand with the means to enforce ful- 
fillment. 


Mr. MacDonald goes in strong for let- 
ter writing. He addresses another long 
note to M. Poincaré, citing British sus- 
picions of French motives anent Ger- 
many and in respect of the huge French 
air-armament, and, so to speak, offering 
his services as Father Confessor. M. 
Poincaré replies, denying that there is 
aught to confess, and particularly de- 
claring that the suspicion that French 
air preparations glance toward Britain 
is monstrous. Some discover much ad- 
vantage to the Entente from this cor- 
respondence; others do not. 


Though well oil’d, the machinery of 
government in Washington is not run- 
ning with perfect smoothness. 


Fast and Furious in Turkey 

¢¢TQ\AST and furious” but mildly ex- 

presses the way things are going 
in Turkey. ’Tis only sixteen months 
since the Turkish Sultanate was abol- 
ished and Mohammed VI was deposed 
both as Sultan and as Caliph; the Cali- 
phate, however, being retained in the 
House of Othman, and Abdul Mejid, 
nephew of Mohammed, being appointed 
Caliph by the Grand National Assembly 
of Angora. And now Abdul Mejid has 
been deposed and sent packing across 
the Thracian frontier. Not only that, 
but the Ottoman Caliphate has been 
abolished and even (so the dispatches, 
but one awaits precise confirmation of 
this astonishing report) religious in- 
struction suppressed throughout the re- 
public. 


Something Doing in Morocco 
NE of the thrills of the week was the 
development in the Spanish Zone of 
Morocco. 

That able and enterprising youth, 
Abdul Krim, the Moorish chieftain, is 
again attacking with great violence the 
Spanish positions in the Rif. Primo de 
Rivera, the Spanish Dictator, has sum- 
moned General Weyler, who is over 
ninety and still going strong, to resume 
the presidency of the Supreme Council 
of Defense, and reinforcements are be- 
ing rushed to Melilla. Another serious 
disaster in the Rif would almost cer- 


By Henry W. Bunn 


tainly do for the Military Directorate, 
which already, if concurring dispatches 
tell truth, subsists but precariously. 
Should the dictatorship experiment fail, 
what then? Perhaps their diagnosis is 
correct who contend that only by way 
of complete upheaval can the genius of 
Old Spain be roused from its lethargy. 


The Queen of Timbuktu and the 
Fundamentalists 


WICE now the Sahara has been 

crossed with little difficulty by cara- 
vans of Citroén caterpillar cars from 
Algeria to Timbuktu, “the port of the 
Sudan in the Sahara.” A much better 
car for such work—the Dalpiaz—is now 
available. This car has six pairs of 
wheels, four in rear, and can go any- 
where, apparently; could, I am sure, ne- 
gotiate the ascent of the Woolworth 
Building. A combined automobile-air- 
plane route from Algeria to Timbuktu 
is being marked out, along which sta- 
tions will be established. It is calcu- 
lated that the journey will require two 
days by airplane, eight by automobile. 

I return in memory to the year 1893, 
when with another ardent youth I made 
the three months journey by camel car- 
avan from Mogador (Morocco) to Tim- 
buktu, our purpose being to convert to 
American Fundamentalism the Negroid 
Tukolor, who then held that famous 
town: It was like carrying coals to New- 
castle; for the Tukolor were discovered 
to be Fundamentalists of the Mahom- 
medan type, compared with which our 
own might be called loose and flabby. 
But the Tukolor chief had married a 
princess of Dahomey and, being uxori- 
ous, he permitted that lady and her Da- 
homi attendants to continue the practices 
of their native land. My pious associ- 
ate was unluckily of a plump habit and, 
to be brief, the Queen ate him. I my- 
self escaped by imparting to the Queen 
the secret of the Great American Joke, 
in gratitude for which she appointed me 
the Queen’s Jester. I was released from 
the dismal toils of that office by the ar- 
rival of Colonel Bonnier and his French. 
Upon the occasion of the feast for which 
poor X furnished the piéce de résist- 
ance, and at which my presence was re- 
quired, the Queen and her ladies chanted 
the following ditty: 


I is de Queen ob Timbuktu, 

You fin’-my name in Who Am Who. 

Dese am de ladies ob my bed-chambére, 
Chaste and bashful, soft and dear. 
Missionary, how he am sweet, 

Heart and liver and little white feet, 
Fried or roasted, cold or. hot, 

Or stewed wiv alligator in a steaming pot. 


A critical comparison between this 
royal poem and the “Timbuctoo” with 
which young Tennyson won the Chan- 
cellor’s medal at Cambridge, would be 
edifying. 


Persia 


HE knowledge of the average Amer- 

ican concerning modern Persia is of 
the slightest. He knows that wonderful 
carpets come from that region and that 
recently oil has been struck there in 
considerable quantities. He has seen a 
picture of one of the Shahs on a visit 
to Windsor and, as Hazlitt said of Shel- 
ley, he doesn’t like his looks. He enter- 
tains a vague conception of a land 
notable chiefly for mountains and ruins, 
and of a people run down, shiftless and 
no account. His ideas concerning the 
ancient Persians, derived from youthful 
perusal of an illustrated History of the 
World, are much more extensive and 
vivid. Xerxes, in particular, is as near 
and clear to him as George Washington. 
He sees him in the absurd act of clap- 
ping chains on the Hellespont or from a 
rock of Salamis watching with wrath 
and dismay the destruction of his fleet. 
Perhaps, too, he remembers that the 
Parthians were a sort of Persians. He 
always admired their tactics (in the 
Buffalo Bill style) and has often won- 
dered what became of those fine fellows. 
Persia after a strange evanishment of 
the Parthians becomes almost a blank to 
our good American down to the present 
day. Not altogether. He has’ read 
Omar Khayyam and marveled that he 
should “put over” the same sort of stuff 
that has damned the memory of Bob In- 
gersoll, should “get by with it” among 
the best people of the U. S. A. Very 
likely, too, Hafiz, in translation and 
sweetly bound in satin, has swum into 
his ken, and Omar and Hafiz have in- 
duced the idea that the medieval Per- 
sians spent their lives in rose gardens 
listening to nightingales and inditing 
aphorisms and anacroonitics. 

After all, whatever the paucity of his 
knowledge of that country, Persia has 
made a pleasant contribution to the 
mental background of our American 
friend. 

It is, indeed, one of the saddest of 
human stories, that of the degeneration 
of the Persians of today from the mag- 
nificent Aryans who in Cyrus’ time in- 
habited the Iranian plateau. “Aryan” 
was the generic name, as appears from 
the inscriptions of Darius; the original 
of the modern “Iran.” “Persian” was or- 
iginally the name of that one of a dozen 
or more tribes which became ascendant. 

The Persians were held up in their 
western career of conquest and were in- 
stead conquered by the kindred Greeks 
and Macedonians, not because of innate 
inferiority, but because of superiority of 
Greek and Macedonian arms and tac- 
tics; for the same reason that the Mace- 
donians succumbed to the Romans and 
a large part of the world was conquered 
by Genghis Khan. But in the course of 
the rolling centuries the Persians, un- 
der the name of Parthians (the name of 
one of the original Aryan tribes), had 
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their revenge of the Greeks and Mace- 
donians by developing in. their turn a 
superior tactic. So long as that Aryan 
strain was not too much commixed, i. e., 
down to about 1000 A. D., however their 
fortunes might vary in struggle with 
Greeks, Macedonians, Romans, Arabs, 
the Persians were a magnificent race, 
capable of the greatest things. Their 
decline began with the appearance of 
the Mongoloids. The highway of the 
Mongoloid migrations from Transoxi- 
ana westward lay across northern Per- 
sia. No doubt the best of the Aryan 
stock were killed off in the struggles 
with the invaders. Those who were left 
were not exactly submerged, but their 
blood was variously mixed with - alien 
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SOMEWHERE AT SEA. And Other Tales. 
By John Fleming Wilson. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 

MINCE CoLLop CLOSE. By George Blake. 
New York: Robert M. McBride & Co. 

EIGHT PANES OF GLAss. By Robert Simp- 
son. New York: Frederick A. Stokes 
Co. 

Goop HunTING. By Norman Davey. New 
York: George H. Doran Co. 


NTIL I read the volume of short 
stories, “Somewhere at Sea,” I 
knew nothing about its author, John 
Fleming Wilson. It is one of the mys- 
teries of reviewing that (a reader who 
is apparently exposed to the whole flood 
of fiction, year by year), he is always 
coming on unfamiliar names that seem 
to be perfectly well known to everybody 
else. This book of stories is prefaced by 
an Introduction by Robert H. Davis, 
and a paper called “How John Fleming 
Wilson Wrote His Sea-Stories,” by Ray- 
mond Blathwayt. Both articles are 
laudatory in the extreme, and I felt 
ashamed of my ignorance, and, since 
these commentators were somewhat 
vague with their facts, I applied to that 
rosy friend of the reviewer, ‘“Who’s 
Who in America,” for further informa- 
tion. 

What I found, or did not find, puzzled 
me. There is absolutely nothing in 
“Who’s Who,” except the single title, 
“Across the Latitude,” to suggest that 
Wilson was ever on salt water. Mr. 
Davis represents him as a very salty 
person, who had spent most of his years 
on shipboard, and always on land talked 
the nautical lingo and walked with a 
sea-roll. Mr. Bathwayt specifically 
states that Wilson, like all great writ- 
ers about the sea, was a practical sea- 
man of many years’ standing; that had 
had long service “as an officer on board 
of famous liners;” worked on board sea- 
going tugs, in dry-docks, as a wireless 
telegrapher, and an expert engineer. 
He also lived aboard pilot-boats in dan- 
gerous waters, and on lightships and in 
lighthouses. 

Yet all “Who’s Who” records, in the 
year before his death (he died in 1922) 
is that he was born in Erie, Pennsyl- 
vania, studied at Parsons College and 
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strains with the results that we see. 
There are perhaps 10,000,000 so-called 
Persians today in a territory of about 


600,000 square miles. Of these about a 


quarter are “wandering folk,” pestilent 
banditti. The sedentary majority have 
many amiable and charming traits. One 
hesitates to say that the art of living 
practiced by the Persian gentry is in- 
ferior to that developed by us. But 
since the death in 1747 of Nadir Shah, 
who carried the conquering Persian en- 
signs into India, the Persians (if one 
except the nefarious activities of the 
banditti) have displayed no energy; cu- 
pidity, that mainspring of commerce 
and modern life, has been lacking. 

But it may be that this lassitude was 


Book Reviews 


Princeton, became a teacher, a news- 
paperman, and an editor; and was an 
Episcopalian. An A.B., to be sure—at 
Princeton. As nearly as I can make it 
out, Wilson at some time went to sea 
for the love of it, and almost at once 
became fired with the determination to 
make copy of the sea; and the rest fol- 
lowed. The unlimited enthusiasm of 
Messrs. Davis and Blathwayt is hard to 
comprehend: “As a litterateur, pure 
and simple, he was perhaps the best 
equipped man I have ever known,” says 
Mr. Blathwayt, “But it is as a technical 
write? of one of the most complicated 
professions in the world, that he so 
easily holds preéminence over every 
other writer in that particular branch 
of literature. In my opinion neither 
Richard Henry Dana, Herman Mel- 
ville, Clark Russell, Conrad nor Kipling 
equal, much less surpass him in his un- 
rivaled knowledge of the sea and all 
that pertains to it.” 

Oh, dear, what is the use in this sort 
of exaggeration! Who ever made a 
star out of a rushlight in that fashion? 
These stories which, incited and stirred 
by so much thundering in the index, I 
approached with the liveliest hopes, 
se m to me simply very clever, well- 
studied, ingenious yarns of that sea to 
which men go down in steamships. Of 
their technical accuracy I know nothing. 
If the story teller cultivated and cher- 
ished it so painfully, why did he confine 
himself to nautical matters? One of 
the most ludicrous errors I have ever 
seen in fiction—an error of which few 
A.B.’s, whether before the academic 
platform or before the mast, would be 
guilty—is that which shows a ship- 
wrecked comany on a barren Alaskan 
islet growing, in a few months, “fields 
of corn” out of a single kernel! If you 
don’t believe this, read “Creation Reef,” 
and marvel. 


HE tales in “Mince Collop Close,” by 

George Blake, if less striking as 
specialized “copy,” are not of less merit 
as stories. Slum life, for that matter, 
has its own general and local technique. 
This book presents the ‘“Cowcaddens” 
quarter of Glasgow in all its squalor 
and all its romance. Mere vice, unless 
the vice of drink, is little in the picture. 
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Nature’s wise provision to rest these 
people, jaded and vexed by secular 
struggles, “One seems now to see a 
troubling of the waters. The Persian 
olfactories react briskly to the subtle 
odor of petroleum. Their eyes are un- 
sealed; they behold with shame the na- 
kedness of their civilization. They must 
have advice, assistance. But they re- 
ject British offers thereof; fearing ex- 
ploitation. Touchingly they appeal to us, 
the disinterested. Nor-in vain, one may 
be sure. Soon shall the smoking fac- 
tory displace the useless rose-garden, 
and the nightingale’s lament cease to 
die upon the night, yielding place to the 
gramophone. Welcome, sons of Cyrus, 
to the modern world! 


For it is not with vice but with crime, 
that romance deals happily. And this, 
on the whole, is a romance of crime. 

It is, of course, Northern romance. 
Bella MacFadyen, Queen of the Fan- 
Tans, is a-cool and grim marauder of 
true Caledonian type, with none of the 
easy sentimentalism of the Irish or 
Cockney damsel of the underworld. 
She has immense contempt for heroics 
and for petty pretenses of any kind. 
She wins her place and holds it by 
strength, and when a stronger comes, 
she steps down with a fair degree of 
philosophy—though not without a final 
coup, as her valedictory. Then she is 
ready, with passion but without senti- 
mentality, to fulfil her nature as a wo- 
man. I recall no other literary treat- 
ment of the gangster except as a de- 
praved and murderous animal. Bella 
MacFadyen is a creature of prey, a 
killer when killing is convenient. But 
she is so rather after the fashion of the 
great buccaneers than of the deadly 
vermin of the slums. A remarkable 
figure, and, whatever relation she may 
have to “life,” a fresh and interesting 
person of fiction. 


é¢TMGHT PANES OF GLASS,” by 

Robert Simpson, is a_ brilliant 
study of the rural Scotland of which 
Barrie used to write, the Scotland of 
“Auld Licht Idylls” and “A Window in 
Thrums.” Even the title of the present 
book suggests a parallel with the “Win- 
dow in Thrums.” Strathdarr, like 
Thrums, is here seen through the eyes 
of a cripple who sits at her window and 
watches the world going by. The Jess 
of the earlier book was a wife and 
mother. Janet of Strathdarr has missed 
those forms of fulfilment, and in middle 
life a cruel and wanton chance has de- 
finitely placed her among the specta- 
tors. But her rich nature finds outlet 
in sharing the happiness and pain of 
others. She becomes everybody’s con- 
fidante. and she by no means lacks will 
or ability to take a hand in the affairs 
of her neighbors. 

The book is of the same nondescript 
character as “A Window in Thrums”’— 
not quite substantial enough in action 
for a novel, much too coherent for a 
mere series of sketches. And apart 
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from Janet, there is a -company of 
persons moving through these pages, 
from hapless little Kirsty to stolid John 
Donaldson, who embody pretty thor- 
oughly the salient types of Scotch char- 
acter and temperament, and are inter- 
esting persons as well. 


6¢¢/1O00D HUNTING,” by Norman 

Davey, is for those who enjoy the 
spirited gestures of a young workman 
dashing about with his tools without 
any very clear idea as to his aim or 
their uses. Its title page motto is “For 
it is better to marry than to burn;” and 
it sets out from the first page to be 
frank and a little shocking. Alas, it is 
no longer so easy a matter for a well- 
intentioned young realist to be shock- 
ing. The shock-troops have been on our 
front too steadily of late. We have for- 
gotten how to blush, we have lost our 
powers of consternation. Unless there 
be, as with a few performers like Al- 
dous Huxley, some special nonchalance 
of tone or virtuosity of treatment, the 
franknesses and naughtinesses of our 
story-tellers become rather flat and tire- 
some. 

The Julian of, the tale is supposed to 
be an accomplished novelist; for this 
we have only the word of his begetter. 
That he is otherwise a trivial ass, we 
can see for ourselves and we feel that 
most readers will agree with us. Con- 
sequently his inconclusive and largely 
defensive amours are of no burning im- 
portance for readers who have passed 
the sophomoric phase. 


So Bic. By Edna Ferber. New York: 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 


THE INTERPRETER’S House. By Struth- 
ers Burt. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 


Brief Book Notes 


REALITIES AND SHAMS. By Rev. Prin- 
cipal L. P. Jacks. New York: 
George H. Doran Company. $1.50 
net. 


BRILLIANT ESSAYS ON VITAL QUESTIONS 
OF THE Hour. Written in Friend- 
ship. By Gerald Cumberland. New 
York: Brentano’s. $2. 

A book of reminiscences. Among the 
celebrities discussed are Arthur Symons, 
Sheila Kaye-Smith, William Butler 
Yeats, Arthur Machen, Margot Asquith, 
T. S. Eliot, and John Galsworthy. 

AN OUTLINE OF THE BRITISH LABOR 
MOVEMENT. By Paul Blanshard. 
New York: George H. Doran Com- 
pany. $1.50 net. 

A bird’s-eye view of the way in which 
the British Labor Movement has risen 
out of the traditions of a century of 
struggle to express the aspirations of 
the workers. 
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WO new American novels of mature 

excellence have already turned up 
this Spring: the “So Big” of Edna Fer- 
ber, and “The Interpreter’s House” of 
Struthers Burt. Both performances 
mark, in some sense, the “arrival” on a 
plane of solid achievement, of writers 
who have long been able to fill the popu- 
lar bill., They know the tricks of story- 
telling, but they here abandon them in 
favor of the art of the interpreter. 
Miss Ferber’s book pretty well covers 
the range of her own experience, in 
point of time,—which would be from 
the early ’nineties to the present hour. 

Her Selina does. not profess to be 
merely in the current fashion, the por- 
trait of anaverage woman. Selina isan 
exceptional woman. She is a successful 
presentation of the woman Robert Her- 
rick unsuccessfully tried to interpret in 
“Homely Lilla”—the girl of not very 
promising origin or upbringing, of 
small luck in life, who still by virtue of 
an indomitable freshness and cour- 
age wrests success, achievement, out of 


the everyday business of living. The. 


failure in the book is her son, “So Big,” 
who sacrifices his ideals for the sake of 


material “success.” Selina DeJong is. 


a figure out of our Midland scene of the 
second generation, worth placing beside 
Mrs. Watt’s Jennie Cushing, or Miss 
Cather’s Antonia. And Dallas O’Mara 
is a portrait of the modern girl with 
her very best foot foremost. 


ccPHE INTERPRETER’S HOUSE” 
is altogether of our period, a new 
study of after-war civilization in 
America. It is a thoughtful .and care- 
fully executed piece of work. It 
achieves novelty in laying special stress 
on the problems of the generation 
which is not quite the younger genera- 


Wwe 


. 


THE LITTLE Poor MAN. By Harry Lee. 
New York: E. P Dutton & Com- 
pany. : 

A play in four acts. The life-drama 


of Saint Francis of Assisi. This play 


won the Poetry Society’s Drama Prize 

of $500. Archbishop Hayes calls it 

“One of the most beautiful contribu- 

tions to Franciscan literature.” 

THE LIVING WorD. By Henry Hallam 
Saunderson. New York: The Cen- 
tury Company. 

The Heart of the Bible. A new edi- 
tion of the Old and New Testaments. 
The great passages are woven together 
into chapters of convenient length to be 
read in the church service or the family 
circle. 

BUDDHISM AND BUDDHISTS IN CHINA. 
By Lewis Hodous. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 

This volume is the third of a series 
on “The World’s Living Religions.” 
The series seeks to introduce Western 
readers to the real religious life of each 
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tion, yet is by no means resigned to 
being laid on the shelf. Drusilla puts 
it well, in an early chapter, and it is 
the man and woman of the thirties that 
she means: “Gilly, of all the genera- 
tions of the war, our generation—yours 
and mine—suffered, I think, the most. 
We were in it, as the older generation 
weren’t, and yet we can’t get over it the 
way the youngsters can. It’s made a 
division right in the middle of our lives. 
Our fathers and mothers still go on 
thinking as they’ve always done, and 
the boys and girls were on a fresh track 
anyway. But we began one way, and 
now we’ve got to end another. It’s not 
so easy to be good, in the old-fashioned 
way, and it’s twice as hard—if you’re 
decent at all—to be bad, for now you’re 
responsible to yourself alone, and that’s 
the most exacting responsibility of all.” 
On the whole Drusilla and Gulian take 
some comfort in the fact that if the war 
and its reactions have “unsettled most 
moral axioms,” it has also made peo- 
‘ple more honest: not a bad quid pro 
quo. 

With this as central motive or “idea,” 
Mr. Burt develops an interesting action 
in the course of which the various per- 
sons of the drama find, or prove their 
inability to find, individual solutions of 
the problem of living in this particular 
world of the 1920’s. One may guess 
that, looked back at in perspective from, 
say, the year 1950, ours will not appear 
a world of such unparalleled confusion 
and crisis as it now seems to the in- 


.telligent and anxious minority. The 


majority, of course, is even now going 
about its business as usual, loving its 
wife and voting the straight ticket— 
placidly unaware that anything is hap- 
pening. 

H. W. BoyNTON 


great national area of the non-Christian 

world. 

THE Story oF DetrRoIT. By George B. 
Catlin. Published by The Detroit 
News. 

A comprehensive history of Detroit. 
THE LONG WALK OF SAMBA Diour. By 

Jerome and Jean Tharaud. New 
York: Duffield and Company. 

The adventures and romance of Samba 
Diouf present a striking picture of the 
Senegal and the Senegalese, and it viv- 
idly portrays the native West African 
regiments in Europe. Jerome and Jean 
Tharaud are famous for their romances 
of French Colonial native life. 

SoME ASPECTS OF ITALIAN IMMIGRATION 
TO THE UNITED States. By Anto- 
nio Stella. Preface by Nicholas 
Murray Butler. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 

Dr. Stella has brought together the 
results of careful study of immigration 
to the United States from Italy. 

A HIsTorRY OF FRENCH LITERATURE. By 


sx Sterne eer RN 
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Kathleen T. Butler. In two vol- 
umes; Volume I, From the Earliest 
Times to the End of the Eighteenth 
Century. New York: E. P. Dutton 
and Company. 

The first vofume covers French Liter- 
ature from the Middle Ages and the 
period of the Renaissance through the 
Transitional Period of the Seventeenth 
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Century into the Age of Louis XIV, the 
Golden Age of Classicism. 
THE O1L TRUSTS AND ANGLO-AMERICAN 
RELATIONS. By E. H: Davenport 
and Sidney Russell Cooke. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 
A lively account of the international 
scramble for control of the sources of 
oil; shows: how necessary oil fuel is 
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in war—for ships, planes, tanks and 
motor cars, and urges. that friction 
could be avoided if the governments 
would allow the oil fields to be -de- 
veloped by private initiative and 
would buy their oil in open market. 
The author’s aim is to cement friendly 
relations between England and Amer- 
ica. 


The Thief of Bagdad 


Douglas Fairbanks Brings the Arabian Nights into Movies 





the American public as an actor. As director 

and initiator of a production, however, he is 
perhaps not so well known. “The Thief of Bagdad,” 
based on the thousand and one tales of the Arabian 
Nights, is his own idea, backed, it is said, with con- 
siderable of his own money. The subject has obviously 
attractive scenic qualities. The pictures here repro- 
duced are a sufficient earnest of this. As to the story 
it has all the weird fairy-tale possibilities of the Orient. 


[LD v= FAIRBANKS needs no introduction to 


The hero, a thief of Bagdad, is reformed by the sight 
of a princess, daughter to the Caliph. Thereby hangs 


the tale. For three princes from afar have come to woo 
the princess. She sends them away for a journey of 
seven moons, agreeing to wed the one who returns with 
the rarest treasure. One of the suitors, a Mongol 
prince, plots to raise a secret army and capture Bagdad 
and a Mongol slave of the princess’ bed chamber is 
his ally. 

The Thief goes through innumerable adventures, 
overcoming almost impossible obstacles—fighting his 





of True Manhood. When the plans of the Mongol Prince 
are complete his great army rises and the Caliph is 
overthrown. The Thief hears of this and with his 
Magic Chest undertakes to put things to right. Then 
the fun begins. 

As usual, all’s well that ends well, and, of course, 
Douglas Fairbanks always ends well. The moral of the 
piece, “Happiness must be earned,” is well brought out 
in the last scene. 

One of the most illuminating commentaries on the 
production is the announcement that Morris Gest has 
taken it to his heart to be cherished as were his other 
art children, Chauve Souris, Chu Chin Chow, Mecca, 
et al. 





Mr. Fairbanks is said to have a part that gives him 
a wider scope than any previous role, as The Thief is 
a characterization calling not merely for his athletic 
way through terrifying dangers—steadfastly seeking prowess, but making demands upon his undoubted abili- 
for the Magic Chest of Nazir which holds his birthright ties as a romantic actor. 
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Hints for Discussion on 


Current Topics 
From Barber-Shop Chords to Brahms 


HE glee club of one of the great Eastern universities has gone in fo1 

“classical” music and has said goodbye to “The Owl and the Pussycat,’ ’ 
“Brown October Ale,” and more modern trifles of that sort. Brahms has 
driven out close harmony. A professional director takes command witl 
his baton. The members of the club are said to be enthusiastic over this 
innovation. If it spreads throughout the country “College Songs” will be 
a thing of the past. Choral societies will replace glee clubs. In your 
judgment do glee clubs, with their special songs—not classical—contribute 
an important element to college life? 


Professional Coaches 


RESIDENT ANGELL of Yale has paid his respects to athletic coaches 

He contends that through them a spirit of professionalism has got int« 
intercollegiate athletics. The evil is not new, but he insists that now i: 
the time to deal with it. The problem is much like that of disarmament 
which latter would be easy to solve if all nations would agree to simul 
taneous drastic cuts in their forces. So with the problem of professiona 
coaches. If one college should decide to do away with them, the chance: 
are that it would be unmercifully beaten by its rivals. Do you think tha’ 
boys in both colleges and schools would stand a better chance of gainin; 
those qualities of courage and generalship which make for strong man: 
hood if left pretty much to themselves in forming their teams and direct 


ing their sports? 
The Radio in Politics 


T appears that President Coolidge, if he is the Republican nominee for 
President, has no intention of “swinging round the circuit.” The 
radio will make it possible for him to be heard all over the country without 
subjecting himself to the tedium of long railway journeys. This possi- 
bility brings up an interesting question: How will the American people 
form their estimate of a candidate’s fitness? Will they refer everything 
to the ear? Or must the eye be satisfied also? Is reason, argument, what 
they wish, or do they desire to see the candidate in action? William Jen 
nings Bryan depended so much on oratory that merely being heard might 
not greatly hinder the chances of such a one as he. But imagine the late 
Colonel Roosevelt prevented from confronting his audience in person, wit 
no chance to clinch his fists or to grin or glare! After you have listenec 
to a speaker on the radio, do you feel that you are acquainted with him? 


A Third Party 


GROUP of Republicans styling themselves Progressives are in con- 

trol of Congress. So long as the Democrats and regular Republi. 
cans stick to their guns, this small group can block all legislation. They 
can make the present Congress more of a “doing nothing” body than its 
predecessor. In these circumstances, what is their patriotic duty? They 
themselves are satisfied to jockey for position. If they can discredit the reg- 
ular Republicans, they figure that their chances of forming a successful 
third party will be greatly increased. Meanwhile important legislation 
by their tactics is held up. What is their patriotic duty? The question 
is not an easy one to answer, all things being considered. Think it over 
carefully. 
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Those recurring twinges 
due to abrupt weather changes 
can be promptly relieved 


THr bottle of Absorbine, Jr. 
which you have so often used 
as a cleansing, soothing, healing 
antiseptic possesses a world of 
comfort for those subject to mus- 
culat aches due to abrupt changes 
in a " i 
pply it to the congested area. 
It awakens a dormant circulation. 
With the renewed coursing of the 
bloodcomes relief forthe stiff, lame, 
sore muscles of the back, legs,arms, 
neck or other affected part. 
Absorbine, Jr. merely stimulates 
nature to help herself. Its clean, 
agreeable odor makes it pleasant to 
use. It is conveniently at hand in 
the medicine cabinet. 
At all druggists’, $1.2 stpaid. 
Liberal rial bottle, Toe” poopead 
W. F. YOUNG, Inc. 
483 Lyman St., Springfield, 


Absorbine 












Here at your s in simple understandable English, 
is the answer to avery jatagine’ ble qpention & Set ariece ina 
iness_transaction, big or little, explain d 
plainly. 20,000 subjects covered: Law, Finance, Bank- 
CLARKSON’S 


TAW+’ BUSINESS 


F CYCLOPEDIA 
ing,Loans and Discounts,Mortgages, Mathematical Problems, 
womberping, heey 9 Science, all are fully and completely 
=. by pages ormation which should be in every 


Quickly? Send No Money! 
Ig See en, end a at Tost sapaee 
ed 


regu: and 
clopedia bound in flexible lew bake 
the fi 
fal $ 98 
98 
f. 


DA J CLARKSON 
314 Clarkson Bias. Chicago, tt. 


















DIVIDEND 





AMERICAN TELEPHONE. AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


138th Dividend 


The regular quarterly dividend of Two Dollars 
and Twenty-Five Cents per share will be paid on 
Tuesday, April 15, 1924, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business on Friday, March 14, 1924, 

On account of the Annual Meeting of the Stock- 
holders, the transfer books will be closed at the 


close of business on Friday, March 14, 1924, and- . 


re-opened at 10 A. M. on March 26th, 1924 
-H, BLAIR-SMITH, Treasurer. 


It will help The Independent greatly if you will kindly mention it when writing to advertisers. 








Orlando 
is Calling You 


Do you want to get away 

From the grind of every day— 

From the drudgery of things you have to do? 

Do you want to settle down 

Near a lively, busy town, 

Where the joy of living will appeal to you? 

Do you want to scent the breeze 

Coming through the orange trees? 

Do you want to hear the birds call—loud 
and clear? 

Are you seeking perfect health 

That’s combined with certain wealth 

And an income from an orange grove each 
year? : 

Do you want a piece of land 

That will grow to beat the band 

All the different garden crops that you 
enjoy? 

Do you want to make a “Nest,” 

And a permanent bequest 

For the future welfare of each girl and boy? 


Do you want a sunny clime 

Where there’s fishing all the time? 

Where there’s ducks and deer and quail 
and other game? 

Where the summex climate’s cool, 

And within each lake and pool, 

You can swim in January—just the same? 


Do you want to buy this land : 
On an easy-payment plan, ; 

With about your monthly outlay for cigars? 

Do you want to read a book 

That will make you want to look 

On the finest land that lays beneath the 
stars? 

Send a letter right away; 


Put it in the mail to-day, 

We will send this Booklet absolutely FREE 
After you have read it through, ; 
If a thought occurs to you— 

Just address another letter here to me 
We will answer, straight and true, 
Questions that occur to you. 

We have nothing to evade or to conceal 
On an Orange County Farm 

Life will take on added charm, 

And you'll never lack a dollar—nor a meal 
Send for our Big, FREE Illustrated Book 
—‘TWENTY ACRES AND PLENTY.” 
It tells of almost unbelievable profits 
made from trucking and fruit-growing in 
our part of FLORIDA. Also about sick- 
and-out-of-work Clauses, and other pro- 
tective features of our contract. Address 
Sylvester E. Wilson, Dept. N11, Orlando, 


Florida. 





WRI CLUB MEMBERS 
SPEAKERS, TERS, We assist in preparing 

articles, papers, speeches, debates. Expert Scholarly 
. Revision of manuscrip's. Authors Research Bureau, 


service 
Suite 42, 600 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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| The Engineer 


UR present national Congress num- 

bers 531 members in the Senate 

and House. Many of them are able 

men, with successful careers in business 

and in the professions. Most of them 

are politicians. A few are statesmen. 
Four of them are engineers. 

We complain a good deal about Con- 
gress, both of its lack of wisdom in 
egislation, and its subservience to popu- 
lar clamor and the votes that keep its 
members in office. But these are the 
men we voted for, and they probably go 
to Washington with as much patriotism 
and as strong impulse to do things right 
as we could find in any similar number 
that we might elect. The trouble is that 
a good share of these men are not by 
training and experiénce equal to the 





job. 

We want more men in public life like 
Mr. Hoover. Opinions might differ as 
to how much this man’s large public 
service has been due to his natural abil- 
.ty and how much to his training as an 
engineer; but we do know that the work 
which brought him into prominence and 
his subsequent public activities have all 





een featured by the passion of facts 
and the sense of values which charac- 
terize the engineer’s habit of mind. 

For the problems of our nation today, 
and of the whole world in fact, are very 
iargely economic, and they will be prop- 
erly solved only by hard reasoning and 
with the basic knowledge of economic 
facts and of natural laws. We find a 
shortage of labor, but there’s probably 
labor enough if only we can straighten 
out the labor problem and eliminate 
some of the wastes of industry. For 
instance, President Harding’s Coal Com- 
mission, whose chairman, by the way, 
was John Hays Hammond, an engineer, 
found that the existing coal mines had 
a capacity of something like 50 per cent. 
in excess of the country’s maximum re- 
juirement, and that there were about 
200,000 more men engaged in mining 
than were needed. But that isn’t all of 
it. We are using our coal very waste- 
fully for power purposes. If small 
plants in buildings and factories were 
all discontinued and the power supplied 
by the large central station, we should 
cut the coal consumption in half. It 
would save about 150,000,000 tons of 
coal a year, and another 120,000 miners 
might be diverted to useful occupations, 
as well as the thousands of men re- 
quired to transport and distribute this 
fuel we are wasting. It doesn’t take 
much imagination to see that the cor- 
rection of inefficient methods of mining 
ind of wasteful consumption would lib- 
erate something like 500,000 working 
nen that are now uneconomically em- 
dloyed in this one commodity. 

Our water power must be developed. 
[hat will save coal too, but of greater 
mportance will be the establishment of 
sreat regional areas of power supply, 
asing both steam and hydro-electric sta- 
sions, bringing power to every one, 
everywhere, for all manner of purposes, 
it very low costs. There is still in this 





country about forty millions of available 
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undeveloped water horsepower, which is 
more than all the steam and water power 
at present in use. 

The welfare and happiness of our 
people will depend on the wisdom we 
employ during the next few years in 
these great national questions. The re- 
lations of labor and capital, the plight 
of the farmer, excessive costs of distri- 
bution, the railroad situation, the mer- 
cantile marine, deforestation, inland wa- 
terways, all these problems are with us, 
and trained minds are wanted to help 
work them out. One thing seems very 
certain, that as our population increases 
the profligate use of our resources will 
have to be curbed and we shall have to 
think of our enterprises in terms of hu- 
man welfare and not of money profit 
alone. 


Pebbles 


It’s a grate life, said the hot coal. 


That frosh is so dumb that he thinks an 
aspirin tablet is writing paper. 


“Hear your cook quit, Jack.” 
“Yep. ‘My Swedie Went Away!’ ’’— 
Cornell Widow , 


SHE: “Wot ’ave yer got in the shape of 
bananas today?” 

StrEET MERCHANT: “Cucumbers, lady.” 
—The Tattler (London) 


“You’re not the only pebble on the 
beach,” hissed the goose. 

“You’re no Plymouth Rock yourself!” 
answered the rooster.—Log 


Biack: “Niggah, how much you gittin’ 
fo’ workin’ heah?” 

Tan: “Ten dollahs per.” 

Buiack: “What! Ten dollahs per day?” 

Tan: “Naw; perhaps.” 


The shades of night were falling fast 
When through a Chinese village passed 
A youth who bore through fields of rice 
A banner with the strange device, 

“Mah Jong.”—Pittsburgh Pitt Panther 


CaPTAIN: “Boys, the boat is sinking. 
Is there any one here who knows how to 
pray?” 

Parson (eagerly): “TI do.” 

Captain: “All right, you pray; the rest 
of us will put on life belts. There’s one 
shy.”—Penn Punch Bowl 


TRUE SYMPATHY 

LAWYER: ‘What? Ten thousand a year 
to your wife if she marries again, and only 
five thousand if she doesn’t? That is un- 
usual!” 

CLIENT: “Yes, but, you see, I think of 
my successor. He deserves extra !”—The 
Passing Show (London) « 





Announcement 


Owing to a reorganization, the 
March 8th issue of the Inter- 
Weekly has been omitted. All 
school material, including the 
Editorial, Hints for Discussion 
and Lesson Plans, is embodied 
in this issue. 
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